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Piscellany. 
THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR ON MISSIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 

Sir, 7 
THERE were several things in the Christian Spectator’s 
review of the ‘ Correspondence,’ &c. besides those I remarked 
upon in my last, which, when I first read them, I thought 
of noticing; but as some of them do not appear, on a re- 
perusal, to be of so much consequence as they did then, 
I intend to say but little more of the article or its author. The 
reviewer is one of those men who make free use of what may 
be called the dashing style, throwing his words, and epithets, 
and assertions about him with a most astounding noise and 

rapidity, but doing no harm at last. 

He seems to think that missionaries of the present day, 
and the first apostles, stand on nearly the same ground, and 
that the inspiration, and power of working miracles of the 
latter, did not give them’ any remarkable advantage over the 
former. ‘We no where find that the places where the apos- 
tles wrought most miracles,’ he affirms, ‘were the scenes of 
the most signal success.’ Let your readers take up the Acts 
of the apostles, and judge of the truth of this assertion, as they 
will be able to do by reading the history through. My own 
impression is, that the miracles of the apostles were generally 
followed by numerous conversions. Not that it would have 
been so, if the gospel had not also been preached ; for if 
nothing had been preached, to what could the people have 
been converted? Miracles arrested the attention of those who 
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witnessed them, and not only so, but opened their minds to 
the reception of whatever might be presented. ‘The missiona- 
ries of our own times have no such means of commanding a 
respectful and wondering audience; they talk, and as they 
can dono more, they are disregarded. ‘To me, this differ- 
ence appears to be one of the greatest importance ;' though I 
hardly dare to differ from the reviewer, he is so positive. 

‘It needs only the manifestation of the truth,’ he says, ‘ to 
commend both the gospel and the preachers of the gospel to 
the consciences of men.’ . Then why have they not been more 
commended to the consciences of the heathen? The only 
answer is, the truth has not been manifested, or it has been 
manifested but sparingly. The criterion is one which the re- 
viewer himself has set up, and he must not complain of its 
application. He commits himself by his excessive zeal. He 
greatly undervalues the efficacy of the apostolic miracles. He 
puts out of view the wide difference of circumstances between 
the apostles and any uninspired body of men, and of course 
talks at random about an apostolic charter, and the apos- 
tolic example. We can only follow the first planters of christ- 
ianity on general grounds ; in particulars we must be governed 
by our own discretion, and the best lights we have; and then 
we must leave the event to God. 

Finally, it may be proper that I should bestow some regard on 
the reviewer’s courtesy, and give him credit for what he has said 
in our praise. Qn reading his article for the express purpose of 
finding out what there was generous and charitable in it, nothing 
made so strong a claim on my gratitude and acknowledgment as 
the following sentence, in which he professes a wish to see 
‘that wonderful thing, a unitarian mission to the heathen.’ 
‘We desire'to see it, because we think it altogether probable 
that a Unitarian mission to India, after what has been already 
accomplished by the Orthodox, would be useful in completing 
the demolition of the now tottering paganism of that empire, 
and we are july of opinion that even the negations of unitari- 
anism are better than the positwe and horrible superstitions 
of the heathen.’ He is fully of opinion! Indeed we ought to 
be extremely obliged to him for his opinion, and his candid 
and flattering admission. On my own part I thank him, not 
only for the complimént, but for giving us such a valuable 
specimen of orthodox fairness and frankness; for letting us 
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see what an orthodox compliment is. We desire more such. 
They are encouraging. What a pleasant and edifying employ- 
ment doctrinal discussion would be, if every disputant were as 
kind and conciliating as the reviewer ! 

But I must leave him, and ask your indulgence for a few 
general remarks on the subject of foreign missions. It is a 
subject on which there exists a great diversity of opinion. 
Some regard it as of no importance ; by others it is made the 
very touchstone of faith ; and there is a large proportion of the 
community, I believe, whose ideas with respect to it are as 
vague and indefinite as they well can be. Moreover, it is a subject 
which interests too many of our fellow creatures, and interests 
them too deeply, to be treated lightly or with indifferenoe, to 
be hastily glanced at and then passed by. I am convinced 
that it is the duty of every christian to give it what attention 
he is able to afford, and to make up his mind upon it as far as 
his opportunities will permit him ; to examine it seriously and 
without prejudice, and express the honest result of his inyesti- 
gations, whether it be on one side of the question or the other. 

I shall commence my remarks with the plain proposition, 
that the christian religion is intended for universal reception and 
practice. ‘This appears evident from the design of its founder, 
and from its intrinsic character. That its complete propaga- 
tion was designed by its founder, may be gathered from many 
passages of scripture. His views were divinely benevolent, 
and therefore they comprehended the world. His intentions 
were narrowed and limited by no considerations or feelings of 
party, or country, or family, and therefore they embraced in 
their generous tenderness the whole race of man. He was 
born a Jew, and among the Jews he performed his individual 
ministrations, and closed them by his death, and crowned them 
by his resurrection and ascension to glory; but the blessings 
of his gospel were not to be confined to the spot of its first 
appearance, nor were the subjects of his kingdom to be dis- 
tinguished by name, or tribe, or tongue. ‘ Other sheep I have,’ 
said the good shepherd, ‘ which are not of this fold; them also 
I must bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and there shall 
be one fold, and one shepherd.’ 

This design of the founder is seconded by the character of 

the religion itself. It is a religion of good will to all mankind ; 
it is a religion of mercy, of liberty and of peace. It recognizes 
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no distinctions of wealth, rank, or color; it declares all men to 
be equal before God. It is so general, that it sanctions all 
harmless peculiarities ; and yet so strict, that it frowns on every 
departure from virtue, which it truly regards as the great bond 
of society. It discards all burdensome ceremonies; it de- 
mands no mysterious initiation; it sternly forbids idolatry, and 
of course all the absurd, the shameful, and the cruel practices 
of idolatry. It strives to root out revenge, and to moderate and 
control all those passions whence proceed wars, and fighting, 
and death. It offers its consolations, hopes and promises to 
all; and it proposes to the attainment of all, the glories and re- 
wards of heaven. The experience of ages has tested its truth, 
and worth, and fitness for universal reception. 

Now, when we consider that Jesus Christ intended his reli- 
gion for the whole world, and that it is conducive in itself to the 
happiness of all men, why should we object to foreign missions ? 
They are not to be objected to, ‘abstractly, with any show of 
reasgn ; because they are, abstractly, offers of happiness to our 
fellow beings. If christianity is good, a christian mission is 
good, in itself, because it bears the tidings of salvation to sin- 
ners, and because it seeks their present and eternal welfare ; 
and if we desire their salvation and welfare, or have any sym- 
pathy for them as brethren, or even a regard for general im- 
provement, we cannot oppose or slight the design of such a 
mission. It is no mark of extraordinary sense, or reach of 
thought, or liberality of feeling, to smile whenever that design 
is mentioned, and put it by with a motion of the hand, asa 
visionary or a questionable project. The- design is serious, 
abundantly serious ; it is christianlike, it is heavenly and Godlike.’ 

But let the design be ever so good, it may be said, yet, with- 
out supernatural and miraculous assistance, it is by us im- 
practicable. ‘The Holy Spirit was abundantly shed on the first 
preachers of christianity, and they were endowed with the 
power of miracles and the gift of tongues. But we have not 
these powers and gifts; it is vain for us to expect them, and 
vain to go forth without them to convert the world. 

This is by far too prompt a conclusion. It is vain for us 
to expect, without the aids which were specially afforded to 
the apostles, to meet with such signal success as they did ; 
but because we cannot accomplish such great changes, shall 
we attempt none? The mandate of the Saviour, ‘Go ye forth 
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- into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature,’ is not 
yet all fulfilled. To whom is left the unfulfilled remainder ? 
To whom but to ourselves? If the gospel has not yet been 
preached to every creature, whose duty is it to bear the word 
to those who have not heard it? Is not the duty ours? Are not 
we disciples of Jesus? Do not we partake of the blessings of 
his religion, and shall we not be incited by gratitude to impart 
them? And though we have no miraculous powers to assist us, 
we have the powers of reasoning and persuasion, and with a 
religion like ours to inspire them, they cannot be exerted alto- 
gether unprofitably. Human nature is every where the same, 
and men cannot forever refuse what is obviously for their inte- 
rest and happiness to accept. 

If it is our duty to diffuse christianity and its blessings, 
wherever they are not enjoyed, the next inquiry is, what mea- 
sures are to be pursued in the performance of this duty. Are 
we to march abroad among the heathen, without making our- 
selves acquainted with their manners and habits of thinking, and 
without consulting our own wants at home? No. But the best 
way of becoming intimate with their peculiarities, is to study 
them on the spot of their growth ; and, as to our own wants, if 
we should wait for the conversion of all our countrymen, before 
we endeavoured to bring any others to the faith, we should pro- 
bably wait forever. And this I say, without meaning to deny 
that domestic missions may, on the whole, take precedence in 
importance, of foreign ones. It is quite true, that on this sub- 
ject we should be considerate and circumspect, and should ex- 
ercise our reason as carefully as we should on any other subject 
of great moment and difficulty. 

In considering what ought to be done, reference should be 
had to what has already been attempted. Experience should 
here, as every where, be one of our most respected monitors. 
All the attempts which have hitherto been prosecuted to evan- 
gelize the heathen, have been undertaken by those, with whose 
peculiar views of the christian system I have no sympathy. 
‘These views have, as I think, led them into considerable errors, 
and prevented their making much definite progress in their 
work. Nevertheless, before I notice these errors, and lest I 
should be suspected of unworthy motives in doing so, I would 
take-the opportunity of paying my sincere tribute of admiration 
to the zeal and constancy, which have distinguished the mo- - 
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dern missionaries to the heathen. I declare then, that there is. © 
something which warms my feelings like a genial fire, in the 
sight of men, aye, and women too, forsaking family and home ; 
committing themselves to the broad ocean; throwing themselves 
into the midst of a strange country, an idolatrous people, and 
perhaps an unhealthy climate ; setting up their humble altar in 
the very shadow of some huge and worshipped image ; suffer- 
ing all things, enduring all things, disease, imprisonment, insults, 
and worse than all; neglect, contemptuous neglect ; but still 
maintaining their stand, and refusing to despair, because they 
came to save souls. Here is something that I can respect. I 
believe not as they do, that every soul which they fail to con- 
vert, is doomed to everlasting misery ; I believe not a number 
of doctrines which they inculcate as indispensable ; but, fixed 
as | am in my own opinions, and ready as I am to avow and 
defend them, I do not rank myself, nor do I wish to be ranked, 
among those who coldly condemn all missionary undertakings, 
as visionary and fanatical; and who, while sitting comfortably 
at home in the enjoyment of all the ministrations of ease and 
pleasure, can laugh at those, who, for duty’s sake, and in their 
Master’s cause, turn from them all, and sacrifice them all. 
And if hereafter other hands should conduct, in other, and 
through God’s blessing, in better and more successful ways, 
the work in which they have been toiling ; let it never be for- 
gotten, that they were the pioneers who boldly advanced into 
the wilderness, and made known its difficulties, if they did not 
overcome them; acting with a martyr’s courage, if not with a 
prophet’s discernment, and serving as guides and beacons even 
in their wanderings and failures. 

Thus having spoken freely in their praise, let me be permit- 
ted to speak with equal freedom of what I conceive to be some 
of their errors. ‘The principal one appears to be, that they 
are altogether too technical. Conversion, under their manage- 
ment, is a systematic affair, to be effected in a precise manner, 
according to scholastic rules, and wearing a regular, business- 
like aspect. ‘They are too sparing in considerations of univer- 
sal morality, and too bountiful in phrases of mystical and inde- 
finite meaning.. They hedge themselves about with the pecu- 
liar notions, which they have transplanted from some theological 
seminary ; and those whom they wish to attract, they of course 
repel. They begin, as they have been used to do in their 
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sermons at home, with the doctrine of total depravity. Instead 
of representing to a native the horrors and evil consequences 
of the licentiousness and idolatry of his countrymen, they talk 
to him of his lost state by nature, in consequence of the fall of : 
the first man. ‘They then proceed to lay open to him, that 
for this guilt, the strict justice of the Supreme Being required 
an atoning sacrifice, which was made by the only Son of God, 
who was equal in glory with him, and of the same essence, 
and who, by submitting to death, appeased the wrath of his 
Father. Faith in the Son, and in his atonement, they then 
declare to be the only way of escape from the effects of 
Adam’s transgression; and the native is required to profess 
this faith, and rely on the merits of Christ, and be baptized. 

By those who ought to know, it has been stated, that not 
a single well informed and educated native of India has yet i 
been made‘a christian by this process. The fact should ex- li 
cite no wonder. ‘The process consists of a series of technical 
propositions, which can hardly be supposed to address them- 
selves very forcibly to the understanding, because they are for 
the most part unintelligible ; and these are supported by 
loose quotations from the Bible, for which the native cannot be 
supposed to entertain much réverence, for he has not been 
brought up to reverence it, nor to regard it as of divine au- 
thority. 

But these errors do not operate so adversely in some places 
as in others. The islander of the South Seas is less forward 
with his doubts, objections, arguments and cavils, than the 
learned Bramin of Hindostan. . This cause, and others have 
operated to render the mission to the Sandwich Islands emi- 
nently successful. And should we repine at that success? 
Heaven forbid! We should rejoice at it. When we read 
that the inhabitants of those islands have to a very great ex- 
tent been induced to relinquish their idolatry, their brutal ex- 
cesses, their barbarous practices ; that they have wholly aban- 
doned the horrid custom of human sacrifices; that they have 
been taught to read and write, and induced to enter with 
spirit into some of the arts and habits of civilized life, we should 
rejoice ; these are subjects of rejoicing. It is of very little 
comparative consequence what supposed doctrines of chris- 
tianity they are taught, so long as they are induced to obey its 
moral laws, and cultivate its heavenly temper in their hearts. 
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So far from undervaluing, or in any way opposing this particular 
mission, I should be sorry if it were to languish, and if an ur- 
gent call were made on the christian public to support it, under 
any untoward or threatening circumstances, there are few 
causes to which [| would sooner contribute my feeble ex- 
ertions. 

And yet, though I do not regard the preaching of the doc- 
trines of orthodoxy as much of a hindrance in that part of the 
world, I do not certainly regard it as a help. It has been of 
little importance either way ; the mission having been success- 
fully advanced by causes with which it had no concern. But 
in other parts of the world, in India, for instance, I look upon 
it as a serious detriment. The natives there, or at any rate 
the higher orders of them, are imbued with various knowledge, 
acute, and skilled in the arts of disputation. To them the doc- 
trines of trinity and atonement are far from acceptable, for 
they do not comprehend their value, and they consider them 
as too similar to that mystic theology of their own nation, which 
many of them in their hearts despise. Without the counte- 
nance of these orders, or individuals belonging to them, no 
success is to be expected ; for the distinction of ranks is car- 
ried to such a lamentable excess, that the lower castes are the 
mere dust on which the others tread, and their opinions are 
of no importance ; indeed they would hardly dare to think, 
without the approbation of their superiors. 

It is impossible to say, exactly, what course ought in all 
points to be pursued in the attempt of christianizing India. 
But I think it undeniable, that it should be far more simple, 

ractical and rational, than that which has hitherto been tried. 

he superior morality of the gospel should chiefly be insisted 
on; the great doctrines of the unity of God, his perfections. 
and his providence, should be placed in contrast with the absurd 
features of polytheism; and the purifying precepts of Jesus 
with the solemn contradictions of philosophy and the degrading 
maxims of the world. 

An opportunity has lately been offered to those who have 
long wished to see christianity thus preached in India, by a 
call for assistance and cooperation from some of similar senti- 
ments there, seconded by the wishes of that distinguished na- 
tive, Rammohun Roy, and a few of his countrymen. A 
way is thus laid open for the introduction of simple christianity. 
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of unitarian christianity, into those immense and populous re- 
gions. Great immediate success is not to be looked for; but 
much may be accomplished by perseverance and good judg- 
ment ; and I rejoice that those of liberal opinions are now 
enabled to come forward, and heartily unite in the great work 
of foreign improvement. 

I do not venture to foretell, that this opportunity will be 
embraced by so many, that any effectual aid will be rendered 
from this part of the world. I can only hope and pray that 
it will. If after all our efforts, our work should fail, I trust 
we shall bear the disappointment with equanimity ; if it should 
succeed, I trust that we shall never be seduced to follow a bad 
example, and forget the meekness of christians, by indulging 
an unseemly triumph ever those who now exalt their horn and 
speak scornfully of our people ; I trust that we shall imitate, as 
well as praise ‘ the spirit of the simple, unpretending, noiseless 
Moravians.’ Yours, &c 

A SEEKER. 








Collections. 
More’s Royal Rule for Readers. 


[Extract from the Preface General to a Collection of several 
Philosophical Writings of Dr. Henry More, 2d Edition, 1662, 
being part ‘ of certain Advertisements for the more profitable 
perusing his Books.’ ] 


If any expect or desire any general instruction or prepara- 
tion for the more profitably perusing of these my writings, I 
must profess that I can give none which is peculiar to them, but 
what will fit all writings that are writ with freedom and reason. 
And this one Royal Rule I would recommend for all, Not to 
judge of the truth of any proposition till we have a settled and 
determinate apprehenston of the terms thereof. Which law 
though it be so necessary and indispensable, yet is there none 
so frequently broken as it; the effect whereof is, those many 
heaps of voluminous writings and inept oppositions and contro- 
versies that fill the world. Which were impossible to be, if 
men had not got a habit of fluttering mere words against one 
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another, without taking notice of any determinate sense, and 
so did fight as it were with so many Hercules’ clubs made of 
pasteboard, which causes a great sound, but does no execution 
towards the ending of disputes. For as no man will ever be 
so extravagant as to affirm, that a triangle is a quadrangle, or 
a square a circle, having the distinct ideas of those figures in 
his mind ; so it would be as impossible for him to pronounce of 
any thing else falsely and absurdly, if he had as perfect and 
settled a notion of the things concerning which he seems to 
pronounce. But this first and main principle of wisdom being 
neglected, it is no wonder that men clash as ridiculously and 
causelessly as those two country clowns, who in their cups had 
like to have gone to blows, because the one professed himself 
a Lutheran and the other a Martinist. 


Milton on Heresy and Implicit Faith. 


Well knows he who uses to consider, that our faith and 
knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as our limbs and 
complexion. ‘Truth is compared in scripture to a streaming 
fountain ; if her waters flow not in a perpetual progression, 
they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition. 
A man may be a heretic in the truth; and if he believe 
things only because his pastor says so, or the assembly so 
determines, without knowing other reason, though his belief 
be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy. 

There is not any burden that some. would gladlier post 
off to another, than the charge and care of their religion. 
There be, who knows not that there be of protestants and 
professors, who live and die in as errant an implicit faith, as 
any lay papist of Loretto. A wealthy man, addicted to his 
pleasure and to his profits, finds religion to be a traffic so en- 
tangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that of all mysteries 
he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that trade. What 
should he do?. Fain he would have the name to be religious, 
fain he would bear up with his neighbours in that. What does 
he therefore, but resolves to give over toiling, and to find him- 
self out some factor, to whose care and credit he may commit 
the whole managing of his religious affairs; some divine of 
note and estimation that must be. To him he adheres, re- 
signs the whole warehouse of his religion, with all the locks 
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and keys into his custody, and indeed makes the very person 
of that man his religion; esteems his associating with him a 
sufficient evidence and commendatory of his own piety. So 
that a man may say his religion is now no more within him- 
self, but is become a dividual movable, and goes and comes 
near him according as that good man frequents the house. 
He entertains him, gives him gifts, feasts him, lodges him ; his 
religion comes home at night, prays, is liberally supped, and 
sumptuously laid to sleep ; rises, is saluted, and after the malm- 
sey, or some well spiced brewage, and better breakfasted than 
he whose morning appetite would have gladly fed on green figs 
between Bethany and Jerusalem, his religion walks abroad 
- at eight, and leaves his kind entertainer in the shop trading all 
day without his religion. 

Another sort there be, who, when they hear that all things shall 
be ordered, all things regulated and settled, nothing written 
but what passes through the customhouse of certain publicans 
that have the tonnaging and poundaging of all free spoken 
truth, will strait give themselves up into your hands, make them 
and cut them out what religion ye please. There be delights, 
there be recreations and jolly pastimes, that will fetch the day 
about from sun to sun, and rock the tedious year as in a de- 
lightful dream. What need they torture their heads with that 
which others have taken so strictly and so unalterably into 
their own purveying? These are the fruits which a dull ease 
and cessation of our knowledge will bring forth among the 
people. How goodly, and how to be wished were such an 
obedient unanimity as this? What a fine conformity would it 
starch us all into? doubtless a staunch and solid piece of ftame- 
work, as any January could freeze together. From ‘ 4 


Speech for the Laberty of Unlicensed Printing.’ 


No Virtue without Trial. 


Impunity and remissness for certain are the bane of a 
commonwealth ; but here the great art lies, to discern in 
what the law is to bid restraint and punishment, and in 
what things persuasion only is to work. If every action which is 
good or evil in man at ripe years, were to be under pittance, 
prescription, and compulsion, what were virtue but a name, 
what praise could be then due to well doing, what gramerey 
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to be sober, just, or continent? Many there be that complain 
of divine providence for suffering Adam to transgress. Fool- 
ish tongues! when God gave him reason, he gave him freedom 
to choose, for reason is but choosing ; he had been else a mere 
artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in the motions. We 
ourselves esteem not of that obedience, or love, or gift, which 
is of force ; God therefore left him free, set before him a pro- 
voking object ever almost in his eyes; herein consisted his 
merit, herein the right of his reward, the praise of his absti- 
nence. Wherefore did he create passions within us, pleasures 
round about us, but that these rightly tempered are the very 
ingredients of virtue? They are not skilful considerers of 
human things, who imagine to remove sin by removing the 
matter of sin. * * * * Though ye take from a covetous 
man all his treasure, he has yet one jewel left; ye cannot 
bereave him of his covetousness. Banish all objects of lust, 
shut up all youth into the severest discipline that can be ex- 
ercised in any hermitage, ye cannot make them chaste, that 
came not thither so; such great care and wisdom is required 
to the right managing of this point. Suppose we could expel 
sin by this means; look how much we thus expel of sin, so 
much we expel of virtue ; for the matter of them both is the 
same ; remove that, and ye remove them both alike. This 
justifies the high providence of God, who though he commands 
us temperance, justice, continence, yet pours out before us 
even to a profuseness all desirable things, and gives us minds 
that can wander beyond all limit and satiety. 1d. 


Laberty of the Press. 


I deny not, but that it is of greatest concernment in the 
church and commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how 
books demean themselves as well as men; and thereafter to | 
confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefac- 
tors. For books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, 
as those fabulous dragon’s teeth ; and being sown up and down 
may chance to spring up armed men. And yet on the other. 
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hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as 
a good book. Who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, 
God’s image ; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason 
itself, kills the image of God, as it were in the eye. Many a 
man lives a burden to the earth; buta good book is the 
precious life blood of a master spirit, imbalmed and treasured 
up On purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, no age can 
restore a life, whereof perhaps there is no great loss; and 
revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected 
truth, for the want of which whole nations fare the worse. We 
should be wary therefore what persecution we raise against the 
living labors of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of 
man, preserved and stored up in books ; since we see a kind of 
homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom. Ib. 








Poetry. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


"Tis but the daystar’s earliest glance, 
The dawn is sleeping darkly still, 
And wherefore do these bands advance 
In silence to the lonely hill ? 

They wait Judea’s promised king, 

Whose arm of power shall set them free ; 
And hence their hopes thus warmly cling, 
Thou lowly Son of Man, to thee. 


Is this their king ? His head is crown’d 
Only with pearls of morning dew ; 

His throne—the cold, unsheltered ground ; 
His poor attendants—faint and few. 
Away! away! their hope grows dim ; 

But passion blazes wild and high, 

And eyes are sternly bent on him 

That almost whisper—Thou shalt die ! 


He moves with mild, commanding air, 
He speaks in tones divinely sweet, 
And every lip is breathless there, 
And every heart hath ceased to beat. 
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’T is all a trancing hush beneath, 

As when the strains of angels flow, 

Who leave the burning throne to breathe 
Their heaven upon the world below! 


They Jong for one revenging hour 

To wake Judea’s old: renown ; 

They long for an archangel’s power 

To dash their hated tyrants down. 

Each hand is starting to the hilt ; 

Each heart is fain to swell the flood 

To drown the scars of Roman guilt, 

And quench their country’s wrath in blood. 


The Saviour speaks—and all around 
The tones fall gently on the hill ; 

Even Nature pauses at the sound, 

And all her elements are still. 

The gales that herald morning’s hour 
Sink noiseless as the dying sigh, 

While each stern spirit feels their power 
And lays its treasured fury by. 


Hear they aright ? ‘ The humble, poor, 
The mourners and the meek are bless’d ; 
For them shall God unbar the door, 

That leads to vales of heavenly rest. 

The gentle sons of peace and love, 

Who dry one source of human tears, 

Shall wear a glorious crown above, 
Through heaven’s unending march of years.’ 


He points them to the red cloud’s wings 
Above the radiant east unfurl’d ; 

And lo! the sun majestic springs 

In gladness on the waking world. 

The rocks and hills—the wave and shore— 
The field and forest all are bright, 

And Nature’s thousand voices pour 

Her full heart-breathings of delight. 


‘Tis like your God! his gentle rain, 
His liberal sunshine widely falls 
Alike upon the desert plain, 

And yonder city’s towering walls 





































Poetry. 


The undeserving of his care, 

And they whose thoughts are all above, 
The guilty and the grateful share 

A father’s never-weary love. 


Be like thy God—be like the sun— 
And where thy healing power extends, 
Let willing deeds of love be done 

Alike to enemies and friends ; 

Then like yon city, lifted high 

Above the cold world thou shalt be, 
And spirits that would fain deny, 

Shall yield their grateful praise to thee. 


At his command yon lily springs, 

With more than royal pomp displayed, 
And not the proudest of your kings 
Was half so gloriously arrayed. 

He sends those careless birds to float 
Delighted in the golden ray ; 

He gives the music of their note, 

And feeds them through life’s little day. 


Those wild-flowers that so proudly rise, 
Have each its birthright from on high. 
And not a stricken sparrow dies, 
Without a mandate from the sky. 

Then fear not—God will hear thy prayer, 
Will guard thee safe from every harm, 
Thy life will bless with constant care 
And death of all its power disarm. 


Behold that straight and upward way 

Where travellers move apart and slow, 

And that broad road where thousands stray 

Upon the flowery vale below! 

The last is like the path to pain ; 

The narrow leads to worlds of joy, ‘ 
Where that pure happiness’ shall reign, 

Which death may never more destroy.’ 


Thus long he speaks—and long their eyes 
In musing on the earth they cast ; 

Their gaze is chained in deep surprise, 
And passion’s glances all are passed. 


Poetry. 


Long—long their troubled hearts shall keep 
The memory of that mighty charm, 

Which spread as o’er the stormy deep, 

A sudden and a waveless calm. 





SELECTED. 


THE DYING FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


BY WILLIAM SMYTH, ESQ. 


‘To me, my sweet Kathleen, the Benshee* has cried, 
And I die—ere tomorrow I die. 

This rose thou hast gathered, and laid by my side, 
Will live, my child, longer than I. 

My days they are gone, like a tale that is told— 
Let me bless thee, and bid thee adieu ; 

For never to father, when feeble and old, 
Was daughter so kind and so true. 


Thou hast walked by my side, and my board thou hast spread, 
For my chair the warm corner hast found, 

And told my dull ear what the visiter said, 
When I saw that the laughter went round. 

Thou hast succoured me still, and my reason expressed, 
When memory was lost on its way— 

Thou hast pillowed my head ere If laid it to rest— 
Thou art weeping beside me to-day. 


O Kathleen, my Love! thou couldst choose the good part, 
And more than thy duty hast done ;— 
Go now to thy Dermot, be clasped to his heart, 
He merits the love he has won. 
Be duteous and tender to him, as to me : 
Look up to the mercy-seat then, 
And passing this shadow of death, which I see, 
Come, come to my arms back again. 


* In the Irish superstition, the Benshee is the warning spirit that an- 
nounces death. 
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Review. 


Art. IV.—4 Collection of Essays and Tracts in Theology, 
from various Authors, with Biographical and Critical 


Notices. By Jaren Sparks. 6 Vols. 12mo. Boston. 
1823—6. 


Mr Sparks commenced the publication of this Collection 
not long before the resignation of his charge at Baltimore, and 
has continued it in quarterly numbers to the present time. 
Having now arrived at the close of the sixth volume, the pub- 
lication is to cease. We are not inclined to suffer this event 
to take place without notice ; for we have regarded the under- 
taking of the editor as an important one, and have been ac- 
customed to give a hearty welcome to the numbers as they 
successively appeared. We take leave of the series with sin- 
cere thanks and unfeigned regret ; regret for the discontinuance, 
and thanks for the service, which we think has been rendered to 
the religious public. For it cannot be that selections like these, 
from the writings of eminent theologians and devout christians, 
clergymen and laymen, philosophers and divines, shouid be 
sent abroad, without doing something to affect the public sen- 
timent, and keep high and correct the standard of religious 
knowledge. ; 

In the perpetual succession of books, which is passin 
before us, the old and established authors are likely to be for- 
gotten and unread, except brought from the press in a new form. 
The strongest and best wisdom of the world may lie unregard- 
ed on the shelf, while the attention is so engrossed by the 
novelties of the day, except the press is made to call attention 
to it by placing it among the novelties of the day. For which 
reason the plan of Mr Sparks’ work was excellent. He pro- 
posed to bring up again to the thoughts of men some of the 
valuable treatises on religion and theology, which had been 
crowded aside and lost sight of for a while, which had some 
of them become strangers even in England, and most of them 
almost unknown, because never yet printed, in this country, 
He proposed to do further, what perhaps would be of benefit 
scarcely inferior, to make known the lives and characters of 
their distinguished authors, to give to the present generation 
the light of their example ; to revive the memory of their vir- 
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tues, to restore the influence of their piety, and make them 
fellow laborers for the welfare of man, not only by the words 
which, though dead, they yet speak, but also by their actions 
recorded in the books of faithful biography. Why should not 
the industry and modesty of Newton, the christian philosopher, 
the uprightness and piety of Emlyn, the Unitarian martyr, the 
philanthropy and independence of Penn, the pacific statesman, 
why should they not be in this time ‘ freshly remembered °’ 
why not made ‘ familiar as household words’? Or, to speak 
in the more appropriate language of scripture, why should not 
these just men be ‘had in everlasting remembrance? He 
who does something to occasion this, to reinstate among men — 
the fresh image of departed worth, to awaken the emulation, 
to quicken the zeal, to invigorate the faith, to enliven the piety 
of those who now live, by the example of those who are dead, 
and thus as it were to multiply their characters and labors in 
the world—he is a public benefactor. He does much to stim- 
ulate the mind of the age, and give ita right direction, and 
form its character and destiny. 

Man forms himself in successive periods by the models 
which are set before him. One great mind living and act- 
ing in the presence of the world stamps its features on the 
times, gives not a name only, but a character to the age, 
and leaves its traces on ali the imstitutions of the day. 
Such was Napoleon’s. Such in one department was Byron’s. 
Such in another and higher was Howard’s. And sometimes 
a single book, powerful in energy of mind, original and 
convincing, gives a turn to the thoughts of the world, and 
may be traced in all the speculations and opinions of the 
times. Now all great characters and all valuable treatises 
participate, in some degree, this power of affecting the world, 
and operating on the individual and public character. Yet, 
some which are capable of doing it successfully, are thrust 
on one side by time and hidden by the accumulating rubbish 
of years. He does a good service who removes the rubbish, 
and exposes them to observation again, and, by the magical 
power of the press, raises them from the dead, and makes 
them contemporaries with the generations that are now passing. 

All this it was part of the plan of this publication to perform. 
Accordingly there are two divisions of the work ; the first con- 
sisting of biographical sketches of the authors from whom se- 
lections are made ; the second, of treatises and essays upon 
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important and interesting subjects. The range of subjects is 
very wide, there being no restriction but that of the merit and 
length of the piece. ‘The choice of authors is also unrestricted. 
They are not taken from any one division of the christian 
church, nor from the advocates of any given set of opinions. 
But wherever an independent advocate of the great principles 
of religious liberty has been found writing with truth and force, 
no matter by what name he may be called, he has been en- 
listed into the work. Churchman, dissenter, and quaker— 
Jeremy Taylor, Robinson, and Penn, stand side by side, 
teaching common principles and advocating a common cause, 
, proving by illustrious and beautiful example, that there is a 
common ground on which fair and honorable minds must meet, 
and that no differences of heresy can prevent their agreeing to 
withstand all usurpation over conscience, and fight side by side 
in the warfare against spiritual rule. 


Of this class of works, which are always seasonable, Mr | 


Sparks has here presented several of great value, by authors 
of a fine independence of spirit, and great power of thought. 
Amongst other pieces are extracts from the pithy Robert Rob- 
inson, that desultory, but animated and keen writer, whom none 
can read without delight, and yet whose volume of sermons 
recently published amongst us has found its way but slowly 
from the shelves of the publishers, perhaps because with all 
his smartness and shrewdness, he is not always sufficiently 
practical. From bishop Hare is given that exquisite piece of 
sober irony, the address to a young clergyman on the Difficul- 
ties and Discouragements attending the Study of the Scriptures, 
which had been published a few years since in the collection 
of choice tracts begun by Mr Wells, but which we believe he 
was suffered to discontinue for want of patronage. In the 
same class may be ranked the essay of Dr Sykes on the Inno- 
cency of Error, and of Dr Benson on the Belief of Things above 
Reason ; both for the first time published in America and on 
that account, as well as for their intrinsic worth, acceptable 


portions of the work. In this class also are to be ranked a part. 


of the extracts from the eloquent and poetical Jeremy Taylor, 
from whose Liberty of Prophesying are here culled choice 
passages, less known in this country than his sermons, an edi- 
ion of which has been widely circulated, and, as we should 
tudge, more useful ; since his sermons have seemed to us more 
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fitted to delight and amuse, than to affect the conscience or 
impart instruction. 

Another division of these 'l'racts may be called the doctrinal. 
And here, although the selection is made from writers of dif- 
ferent devominations, yet the pieces selected are of course 
consistent in their doctrinal bearing ; being intended, not to 
sustain the peculiarities of the several denominations, but to 
advance those views which the editor himself judges to be 
agreeable to christian truth. Any other rule of selection would 
of course be inadmissible. When, therefore, we find Jeremy 
‘Taylor in this class, it is not that he may support the divine 
right of bishops or kings; but to introduce his strong and elo- 
quent reasoning against original sin. When Penn is made to 
fill an entire number, it is not that, for the show of liberality 
or the mere desire to make known what that eminent man 


,believed, he might set forth the peculiar dogmas of the Quakers ; 


but that he might adduce his clear and scriptural testimony in 
favor of some of the leading points of Unitarianism. The re- 
publication of his Sandy Foundation Shaken, a work of great 
perspicuity and merit, is particularly seasonable and accept- 
able. In this class is also to be found Whitby’s Last Thoughts, 
containing the reasons by which he had been led to abandon his 
belief in the trinity and adopt Unitarian opinions. This work 
is not one of the most valuable as a treatise, but, from its circum- 
stances and history, possesses more than common interest, and 
well deserves its place in the Collection. The editor has ren- 
dered an essential service to readers by the care with which 
he has divided it into sections with distinct heads. Emlyn’s 
Humble Inquiry into the Scripture Account of Jesus Christ, is 
also found under this division; a work of great intrinsic merit 
as well of singular interest, as coming from that good and per- 
secuted man, and connected with the history of his sufferings 
for the truth. Many similar works have been written since, 
but we are not sure that any one of them can be more satis- 
factorily consulted. Cogan’s Letters to Wilberforce on the 
Doctrine of Total Depravity have been before published in this 
country ; but asa popular answer to a popular book, easily 
read, easily comprehended, distinct in its arrangements, and 
convincing in its arguments, it well deserved to be made still 
more widely known by being placed in this Collection. We wish 
that copies of it were offered for sale separately ; a wish, by the 
way which might be extended to several other of the numbers. 
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Tracts on Biblical Criticism form another, but only a small 
department of this Collection. It could not have been easy to 
select such as would be sufficiently popular for the purpose of the 
work. But we think that the public is under particular obli- 
gation to the editor for Sir Isaac Newton’s History of ‘Two 
Corruptions of Scripture. Very few in this country would 
otherwise have known any thing of it, most valuable and 
complete in itself, and an astonishing production when we 
reflect on the familiar acquaintance it exhibits with the details 
of a science so foreign from his favorite pursuits, and ob- 
serve how minutely and patiently he investigated intricate 
questions, for which we should have supposed that his labori- 
ous studies and multifarious discoveries would have left him 
neither taste nor time. But to such a mind, that is recreation 
which to another would be toil. Charles Butler’s Historical 
Outline of the Controversy respecting the Text of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses, is another valuable work in this depart- 
ment, being a complete and very convenient summary of infor- 
mation on that point. 

Of the practical and moral department, which may be 
said to constitute another division of this Collection, some- 
thing is found interspersed in many of the numbers. Five pas- 


sages are given from Jeremy ‘Taylor, though we acknowledge . 


ourselves disappointed that so copious extracts should have 
‘been made from so very common a book as his Holy Living. 
From his other works, certainly, passages of equal value might 
have been culled, which would have been new. It appeared 
to us also that the morceaux from his sermons were too much 
designed for the simple purpose of exhibiting his peculiar style 
and fanciful illustrations, rather than for any truly profitable end. 
We think the extracts should have been made on a different 
principle. Passages of moral instruction are also found in the 
selections from Hales, Robinson, Foster, &c. But the most 
valuable and delightful, worth indeed all the rest, is Mrs 
Barbauld’s Thoughts on Public Worship, a work which had 
probably not been seen by one in fifty of the subscribers, and 
which no one can read without the highest pleasure and sin- 
cerest admiration, as well as improvement. The justness o1 
the sentiments, the force of the reasoning, the strength, and 
purity, and beauty of the style, the earnestness and devout- 
ness of the whole manner, render it one of the most attractive 
of compositions, and lead us, whenever we look at it, to join 
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in the remark which has been made, that she is one of the few 
writers of whom it is to be regretted that she wrote so little. 

The valuable biographical notices which accompany the 
selections, are all, we- believe, written by the editor himself. 
To the remarks on the character and writings of Cogan, how- 
ever, is affixed the signature of a different hand. These 
sketches are written with great care, and bear marks of fidelity 
and thoroughness of search. Most of these authors were men 
living retired and studious lives, from which few materials of 
story could be drawn, and there can be expected, therefore, 
none of that interest, which attends the history of more active 
individuals. But whatever of anecdote is to be found has been 
given, as far as the nature of the work would justify, and the 
sketches of character and remarks upon the writings are made 
with a spirit and discrimination, which render them no less in- 
structive, than if they had presented scenes of more active and 
romantic interest. ‘They teach us men, if not events; and the 
religious man, who would know himself and be incited by others, 
may find more to guide and incite him, to direct his heart and 
encourage him in duty, from the study of their characters than 
from the knowledge of their actions. Who can fail to be pro- 
fited by knowing the manner of life, and the general temper of 
men like Taylor, Newton, Penn and Emlyn? Why may there 
not be as much instruction in their biography as in their works ? 
and for many persons, more ? 

The biographical notices are seventeen in number, and, as 
was to be expected, unequal in execution as well as in inte- 
rest. Many of them are perhaps as thorough and minute as 
any notices to be found of the same persons—as those of Hoad- 
ly, Hare, Emlyn, Robinson, Cogan, and Newton. That of 
Newton is especially full, and we have heard it spoken of as 
the most complete biographical notice of him which has yet 
been made. Few men better deserve to be known, and though 
what can be told of his life belongs in great part to philosophy 
rather than religion, yet it was always made to minister to reli- 

ion, and by making the reader sensible how his thoughts and 
time, and all the energy of his prodigious genius, were devoted 
to philosophy, renders more striking to him the fact, that they 
were hallowed by religious principle, and engaged in supporting 
the cause of christian truth. We could have wished that the 
same course had been pursued in regard to such a man as 
Penn, whose life is written minutely for only a few years, but 
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whose late history would have been equally instructive ; suffi- 
ciently so to have atoned for the additional space it must have 
occupied. We are also particularly disappointed in finding no 
notices of such men as Locke, Watts, and Le Clerc. 

The life of Robinson seems to us one of the best, and we 
will indulge ourselves with some extracts from it. He was of 
obscure birth and few early advantages, and made his way 
in the world wholly by the power of his extraordinary gifts. 
He was apprenticed in his youth to a hairdresser in London, 
and at that period the thirst of his mind manifested itself by 
his rising early and reading whatever he could buy or borrow 
before the hours of business. 


‘ His thoughts early took a religious bias, and after going to 
London, a constant attendance on public worship was among his 
greatest pleasures. Gill, Guise, Romaine, and Whitfield were 
his favorite preachers. His diary at this time indicates no small 
degree of religious enthusiasm, and proves him to have gradu- 
ally attached himself to the methodists. Whitfield, in short, 
was his adviser and friend, to whom he applied in all cases of 
spiritual difficulty, and with whom he familiarly corresponded. 
On one occasion Whitfield read to his congregation at the Tab- 
ernacle two of Robinson’s letters, while the writer was present. 

‘So great, indeed, was the esteem and respect which he 
gained by his genius and good character, that his master was 
not reluctant to comply with the general voice, and give up his 
indentures. At the age of nineteen he commenced preaching 
among the methodists. His youth, his amiable manners, his 
vivacity and native eloquence drew -around him many hearers, 
and gave a charm to his preaching, which could not fail to 
please. His voice was clear and melodious, his elocution easy 
and distinct, his language flowing, and all his external accom- 
plishments engaging. These advantages, heightened by a lib- 
eral degree of youthful enthusiasm, crowned his first efforts with 
success, and animated his future exertions. He spared no pains 
to cultivate the powers which nature had bestowed on him, and 
frequently declaimed by the hour in private, that he might ac- 
quire the habit of a ready delivery, and a free use of language. 
In this practice the foundation was laid of his subsequent emi- 
nence as a public speaker.’ Vol. III. pp. 7—8. 


The account which he gives of his own settlement at Cam- 
bridge is worth extracting. 


‘*«* The settlement of Robinson seems rather a romantic than 
rational undertaking, for this pastor was to be maintained. He 
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had not received above ten guineas from his own family for 
some years; he had no future prospect of receiving any ; his 
erandfather had cut him off with a legacy of half a guinea. He 
had received only a hundred pounds with his wife, and this he 
had diminished among the methodists. He had never inquired 
what his congregation would allow him, nor had any body pro- 
posed any thing. They had paid him for the first half-year, 
three pounds twelve shillings and five pence ; they had increased 
since, but not enough to maintain him frugally ; there was no 
prospect of so poor a people supplying him long, especially 
should his family increase, which it was likely to do. Besides, 
the congregation, through the libertinism of many of its former 
members, had acquired a bad character. These would have 
been insurmountable difficulties to an older and wiser man ; but 
he was a boy, and the love of his flock was a million to him. 
His settlement, therefore, on this article, should be no precedent 
for future settlements.”’’ Ib. pp. 10—11. 


He possessed great independence of character, and was al- 
ways a strenuous advocate for liberty of conscience. He 
rejected the strongest solicitations and temptations to conform 
to the established religion, one instance of which is recorded 
as follows. It was at the time when he had acquired great 
celebrity by his answer to Lindsey. 


‘ The author received a profusion of complimentary letters 
from dignitaries in the established church. It was whispered, 
and more than once proclaimed aloud, as a thing to.be Jament- 
ed, that such a man should be a dissenter, and waste his days in 
strolling with a bewildered, flock beyond the enclosures of the 
true faith. Gilded offers were made to hini, if he would have the 
conscience to slide out of his errors, go up from the unseemly 
vale of poverty, and take his rest on the commanding eminence 
of church preferment. To these overtures he was deaf; from 
his principles he could not be moved. When Dr Ogden said to 
him, in trying to unsettle his purpose, ‘ Do the dissenters know 
the worth of the man?’ he replied, ‘The man knows the worth of 
the dissenters.’ This reply he verified by his warm devoted- 
ness to their interests through life. Ib. p. 17. 


From the life of Whitby our teaders will be pleased to see 


the passage, which states the origin of his Dissertations on the 
Five Points of Calvinism. 


‘In his address to the reader, at the commencement of this 
work, he says, ‘ They, who have known my education, may re- 
member, that I was bred up seven years in the University under 
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men of the Calvinistical persuasion, and so could hear no other 
doctrine, or receive no other instructions from the men of those 
times, and therefore had once firmly entertained all their doc- 
trines. Now that which first moved me to search into the 
foundation of these doctrines, namely, the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to all his posterity, was the strange consequences of it.’ He 
adds, that after some years’ attention to the subject, he fell in 
with a deist, who grounded his unbelief in the Scriptures chiefly 
on the doctrine of original sin, which had been taught him as a 
part of the christian religion. He alleged, that this doctrine 
alone was enough in his mind to invalidate all the testimony, 
that could be brought in favor of the divine origin of the 
Scriptures. . 

‘ By this incident, Whitby was led to think it his duty to re- 
view the subject ; and he declares the result to have been, that 
he could discover no proof of such a doctrine in the word of 
God. He next resorted to antiquity, but was not more success- 
ful. Vossius had deceived him, by asserting that it was always 
the judgment of the church. After having perused all the 
writings of antiquity till the time of Austin, he was satisfied, 
that the assertion of Vossius rested on his own authority. As 
far as appeared, the doctrine originated with Austin. 

‘ By a similar occurrence he was induced to examine the doc- 
trine of election. A friend, who had been educated in the be- 
lief of the Calvinistic dogma of divine decrees, doubted the 
truth of the Scriptures, since they contained a doctrine so repug- 
nant to the goodness of God, and so opposite to the understand- 
ing of man. The absurdity of this doctrme he thought much 
greater, than a disbelief in the Scriptures, with all the evidence 
that could be collected in their support. Whitby again went 
through the Bible, and the writings of the ancients, with refer- 
ence to this point ; and, as in the former case, he detected no 
footsteps of the doctrine of election, till he found himself in 
the company of Austin. 

‘ Such were the causes in which originated the Discourse on 
the Five Points.’ ‘Vol. Il. pp. 17, 18. 


What is said of bishop Hare is true of others, from whom 
these selections have been made, and accounts for the circum- 
stance, that the biography is in so many instances rather critical 
than narrative, rather of the scholar than of the man. ‘ His 
writings seldom reveal a personal incident; they never betray 
his designs, nor acquaint you with his pursuits ; you may con- 
verse with his mind, grow familiar with his thoughts, and trace 
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his opinions ; there you must stop; the man is invisible, and 
not to be approached.’ 

We must add a_ passage from the life of James Foster, a 
name that always deserves respect, and should be more famil- 
iarly known than it iss When he began his ministry, he 
unfortunately did not enlist on the side of the majority, and he 
therefore, though gifted with uncommonly fine powers as a 
preacher, remained for some time in such a state of obscurity 
and suffering, because of his heresy, as to be almost discour- 
aged from continuance in his labors. 


‘ But Providence designed him for higher purposes, and a 
brighter day succeeded a morning of clouds and disaster. He 
found a good friend in Mr Robert Houlton, who received him 
into his house, and treated him with much respect and kindness. 
A change in his condition was soon to take place, which would 
raise him above the perils of want and the contingency of cir- 
cumstances. In the year 1724, he was chosen colleague pastor 
with the Rev. Joseph Borroughs, at Barbican, London, and suc- 
cessor to Dr Gale. Here was scope for his powers, and a sphere 
of usefulness adequate to his highest exertions. His fame as a 
preacher soon went abroad, and he constantly drew around him 
a numerous audience, collected from christians of all denomina- 
tions. Four years after his settlement at Barbican, he insti- 
tuted a Sunday evening Lecture at the Old Jewry, which he 
regularly kept up, during the winter season, and which was uni- 
formly attended by a crowded auditory. Speaking of this lec- 
ture, Dr Fleming observes, that Mr Foster continued it ‘“ for 
more thantwenty years, maintaining the reputation of it through- 
out, even till his bodily weakness obliged him to quit that ser- 
vice, and he showed, beyond all debate, that his popularity did 
exceed any thing yet known among the protestant dissenters. 
Here was a confluence of persons of every rank, station, and 
quality ; wits, freethinkers, numbers of clergy, who, whilst they 
gratified their curiosity, had their prepossessions shaken, and 
their prejudices loosened. The flowers of oratory grew here 
upon the plant of divine truth, from which his audience might 
gather fruit of the highest mental taste and moral complex- 
ion.”’’ Vol. V. pp. 176, 177. 


We cannot go any farther. We once more thank the editor 
in taking our leave, and hope we may find him laboring in this 
department again. 
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Art. V.—The Sixth Report of the Committee of the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, and for the Re- 
formation of Juvenile Offenders. London. 1824. pp. 365. 


First Annual Report of the Managers of the Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, in the City of New 
York. New York. 1825. pp. 52. 


We deem it a solemn duty, and well worthy the character 
of a religious publication, to call the attention of our readers to 
the execution of the criminal laws in this country. No subject 
connected with practical morality is in our estimation more 
important. Our gaols and peuitentiaries are fountainheads of 
iniquity. Malefactors, of both sexes, of every age, of all de- 
grees of moral turpitude, are there collected, associated, and 
sunk still deeper in depravity. Our just causes of exultation 
as citizens of a happy, improving, and respected nation, as par- 
takers of the benefits, which are derived from the vast improve- 
ments of this great era, must suffer no inconsiderable abate- 
ment from the circumstance, that such tardy advances have 
been made in the science of prison discipline. Human inge- 
nuity, enterprise, and benevolence have exerted their strongest 
energies, on almost every other subject. The earth, air, and 
ocean bear witness to the never resting genius of invention, 
discovery, and improvement. Most visible things show marks 
of innovation ; and sober truth must acknowledge, that the re- 
volutions, which have taken place during the first quarter of the 
passing century, have been beneficial and wonderful. A host 
of illustrious names share the honor of improving the condition 
of man in other ways, while in that to which we have refer- 
red, a few individuals monopolize the admiration, with which 
selfdevotion in the cause of humanity is viewed, even by those 
whom it does not excite to imitation. What shall we say, 
then? that men will exert their faculties only for their own 
emolument? that selfishness is the chief .motive of action? 
that all the bustle we witness proceeds from a desire of gain, 
or to attract the gaze of the world? We cannot so regard it. 
We believe that amidst all the jostling and competition society 
exhibits, a generous, disinterested, christian energy moves on 
the face of things; that the hearts of thousands feel deeply the 
condition of the ignorant and criminal; that the minds of thou- 
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sands are intently busy in devising schemes of benevolence, 
mainly anxious for the glory of God and the good of mankind. 

If then it is asked by one whose views of society are darker 
than ours, why the spirit of improvement has not been more 
active in prisons, it may be answered, the evils are invisible. 
Prison walls shut out their wretched inmates from observation. 
The passing, busy throng, do not think of the multitudes who 
are excluded from the walks of life, or think of them only with 
breathings of vengeance. ‘The philanthropic, with few excep- 
tions, are engrossed by the obtrusive objects of ignorance and 
vice. But we are not the apologists of that great and deplora- 
ble neglect, with which the abodes of convicts have been treat- 
ed. Society has overlooked an allimportant duty, and has 
been visited with heavy judgments in consequence. If crime 
has not kept pace with the rapid increase of population, it is 
owing more to various other powerful counteracting causes, than 
to those improvements in criminal jurisprudence and prison dis- 
cipline, which might have been expected in this age. It is our 
object in the present article, to aid in directing the attention of 
the public to the enormous evils existing, to arouse men to a 
due sense of their culpable neglect of the victims of the laws, 
to point out a field of benevolent exertion to such as wish to 
benefit the age in which Providence has cast their lot. 

Two experiments have been tried, in relation to criminal 
jurisprudence and prison discipline, the Sanguinary and Peni- 
tentiary Systems. In former days, a cruel and bloody spirit 
prevailed, characteristic of the military spirit, and severe poli- 
cy of the times, and, as we fear, of the vindictive character 
ascribed by many portions of the christian world to the Su- 
preme Being. But in the progress of society, and owing to 
the prevalence of juster and more scriptural views of the Di- 
vine nature, the wrath of man against his erring fellow man has 
been abated. ‘Though in some European nations and in parts 
of this country, the sanguinary code still exists in form, it serves 
only to tempt the ill disposed to violate laws, which the increased 
humanity of the age will not suffer to be faithfully executed. 
It deforms the statute book, but has ceased to brutalize society. 
As a system, it has completely failed. 

The Penitentiary System had its origin in the United States, 
and trial has been made of it by the principal members of the 
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Union. Its object is to create habits of industry and order, to 
excite contrition, to effect amendment. In order to recommend 
it to the favor of the people, the low principle of avarice has 
been appealed to, and extraordinary efforts have been em- 
ployed, and successfully in a few instances, to make the pri- 
soners support themselves. Although cases of reforma- 
tion have occurred, imputable, probably, to the fact that the 
characters-of the convicts were better at first than their offences 
indicated ; yet throughout the United States there has been a 
very general feeling of disappointment, and the experiment is 
considered as abortive. ‘The vengeance of the laws, and the 
arbitrary deportment of prison keepers, have not broken the ob- 
durate hearts of criminals; nor have the indulgences of whole- 
some food, moderate labor, and companionship with fellow 
culprits, softened their breasts with penitence. The first sys- 
tem represented society, and arrayed the ministers of justice, 
as the avengers of crime, carrying on an unfeeling warfare with 
the defenceless, and inspired the offender’s mind with a deadly 
hate, a belief that he might act on the defensive, a determina- 
tion to revenge, when a fit opportunity should occur. Branded 
as a villain, the mark of Cain set upon him, freed from chains 
and a dungeon, his hand, like Ishmael’s, was against every man, 
as he expected every man’s hand would be against him. Let no 
one, filled with honest disgust at the abuses of the Penitentiary 
System, defend a return to the barbarous practices of former 
times. Sanguinary ‘laws neither terrify nor reform, but only 
harden the heart. The history of the English criminal code, 
which made upwards of two hundred crimes capital, demon- 
strates the inutility of legal severity. _ Mild laws, and the cer- 
tain infliction of punishment, are much more effectual. + Vin- 
dictive justice is not an attribute of the christian religion. 
Civilization has effected much, independently of christianity, to 
render criminal Jaw less severe; but this divine system alone 
is entitled to the praise of inculcating the sentiment, that pun- 
ishment should aim at reforming the character. 

The lenient, by a remarkable misnomer, styled the Peniten- 
tiary System, exempts the prisoner from corporal punishment, 
scanty food, fetters, the horrors of solitude and inaction. On 
the contrary, it has cheered him in his seclusion from the world, 
by society more congenial to his taste; it has placed him in.a 
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school of mutual instruction ; it has given savoury fare to 
strengthen and animate him, and opportunities to make himself, 
and those around him, twofold more the children of hell than 
before. Neither system has regarded much the differences in 
delinquents, either of sex or of age. Punishment has been 
graduated to the offence, rather than to the degree of guilt. 
The distinctions in character, the variety of temptation, the 
estimates of crimes in the minds of offenders and in the com- 
munities in which they were educated, have been overlooked. 
Indeed, an almost universal belief now exists, that the vast ma- 
chinery of Penitentiaries, is worse than useless; that they are 
the seminaries of vice and crime, their hardened inmates setting 
the community at defiance, adding a proselyte to worse iniquity 
in almost every new associate, and looking forward to the day 
of deliverance as to the day of revenge, or as giving an oppor- 
tunity to repeat their crimes. 

That there is truth in this picture, cannot be denied. Still 
we are not of the number of those who would altogether aban- 
don the system of Penitentiaries, conceiving that with suitable 
improvement, it will be found adequate to effect all that may 
be reasonably expected. Bad as it is, we are satisfied that the 
other system was infinitely worse. It has been stated, that it 
has proved three times as efficacious in preventing crimes as 
the Sanguinary practice. This assertion appears to be corrobo- 
rated by the fact, that the number of criminals has not increased 
in an equal ratio with the population, either in Europe or this 
country. ‘This is particularly the case with respect to those 
guilty of the more atrocious crimes. If thus much has been 
done by a system fraught with so many evils, what anticipations 
of good may not reasonably be indulged, when prison discipline 
shall be administered according to the enlightened policy, which 
is beginning to dawn upon society. 

It is now an established truth, that in prisons conducted on 
bad principles, crime and misery are produced and multiplied ; 
and that in prisons, in which there is inspection, imstruction, 
and employment, crime and misery will certainly be lessened, 
and the reformation of criminals be effected.* 


* See ‘ Notes on a Visit made to some of the Prisans in Scotland and 
England in Company with Elizabeth Fry, by Joseph John Gurney,’ a small 
work of much interest and merit. 
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Let us glance at the system, which prevailed within the re- 
collection of most men now on the stage of active life. Prisons 
were considered only as receptacles of malefactors. Their 
seclusion and punishment were the only objects contemplated 
by the laws. Absolute idleness, or trifling and vicieus employ- 
ments, filled up the measure of their days. When driven to 
labor, it was for punishment, or to lessen the expenses of the 
establishment. ‘The moral, intellectual, or physical improve- 
ment of the culprits was not thought of, or was disregarded. 
Suffering, in every form of cruelty and loathsomeness, was the 
lot of the incarcerated. We are informed, on undoubted au- 
thority,* that not many years since, the prisoners in the great 
prison in Philadelphia, placed in the centre of the population of 
that refined and elegant city, were kept by day and by night, 
in one common herd, without distinction of age, color, or sex ; 
' that the prison keeper freely sold spirituous liquors to the in- 
mates, at a bar within the prison, and with the knowledge of the 
public authorities; that to obtain money to purchase liquors, 
great outrages were customarily committed by stripping fellow 
prisoners on their first admission to gaol, which was ‘a custom 
of long standing, under the name of garnish,’ say the minutes 
of the Supreme Executive Council of the year 1788; that 
children were permitted to remain in prison with their parents ; 
that female convicts were allowed to associate with girls and 
young women confined by their masters or mistresses for sale 
or temporary punishment ; that debtors and persons committed 
for criminal offences were indiscriminately confined together ; 
that prison keepers were suspected of unlawful partnerships 
with the culprits; that the pitiable objects of punishment were 
hardly screened from the public eye; that passengers were 
assailed by obscene and profane expressions from the windows ; 
and that the prisoners, in garbs that compelled them to shun 
the light of day, were, at the expiration of their terms of con- 
finement, turned out into the midst of a populous city, ignorant, 
oe and reckless of every thing useful, moral or religious. 

hen the first attempt was made to preach to the convicts, 
the keeper reluctantly admitted the clergyman, though in the 
discharge of official duty, through the iron gate to a platform 


* See Vaux’ ‘ Notices of the original and successive Efforts to improve 
the Discipline of the Prison at Philadelphia,’ &c. 1826. 
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at the top of the steps leading to the yard, where a loaded can- 
non was placed, and a man beside it with a lighted match. The 
convicts were arranged in a solid column in front of the engine 
prepared for their destruction, in the event of the least commo- 
tion, while the first sermon ever delivered in the prison was 
pronounced ‘The Philadelphia prison may be considered as 
a fair example of the gaols in this country at the date referred 
to. But whoever will consult the pages of Howard, will find, 
that the foregoing is but a faint picture of what he saw in the 
European prisons; and a recent publication states, that the 
goals in Scotland remain as they were in the time of that emi- 
nent philanthropist. We fear that instances, not very dissimilar, 
may be found elsewhere at the present day. 

We will now turn our attention to prisons in this favored land, 
as they exist at this moment, in some of the most conspicuous 
places in the Union. We have much to gratify us in the 
fact, that we have advanced much farther than the country of 
our forefathers, in adapting our criminal jurisprudence to the 
improved state of the times, by bringing to speedy trial persons 
arrested on suspicion of crime, and in the construction and dis- 
cipline of prisons. Still, we are very deficient in what might, 
and ought to have been done, in this cause of humanity. Our 
readers will learn with astonishment, that evils and abuses the 
most flagrant still abound; that in many places, no essential 
improvement has taken place in the general system of prison 
discipline ; that the prisons are miserably constructed, the in- 
mates crowded, the air of the apartments foetid, the most loath- 
some vices prevailing; that children and youth are permitted 
to herd with the hardened in crime; that the prisoners are 
contaminating each other, and carrying on within the walls of 
the prisons, a warfare of retaliation against the best interests of 
society. 

In Connecticut, a committee appointed by the Legislature to 
inspect the condition of Newgate, state in their report, dated 
May, 1825, that ‘the cells are partially below the surface of 
the ground, and are crowded with the births of the prisoners. 
In some of the cells are lodged thirtysix persons, in others 
thirtytwo, in others sixteen. The cells are excessively offensive.’ 

During the late session of the national congress, Mr ‘Thomp- 
son, a member of the House of Representatives from Pennsyl- 
vania, distinguished himself by a report on the condition of the 
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‘ prisons in the District of Columbia. He has unfolded a 
shocking scene of human suffering under the immediate view 
and cognizance of the representatives of the people. We have 
already directed the attention of our readers to the state of 
the Philadelphia prison, as it was about the time when Con- 
gress held its sessions in that city. The state of that of the 
metropolis of the nation at the present time will in some de- 
gree enable them to judge for thémselves, how far our remarks 
‘ are justified, as to the slow advance of improvement during 
the last forty years. 

When the District of Columbia was ceded to the United 
States, the laws of Maryland, as they then stood, were adopt- 
ed for the government of one part of it, and those of Virginia, 
of the other. These states have since changed the whole sys- 
tem of their criminal jurisprudence, by substituting confine- 
ment to hard labor for the cruel practice of branding, whip- 
ping, &c. But the criminal laws of the District of Columbia 
remain unchanged. Hence on the south side of the Potomac, 
there are above thirty offences punishable by death, while on 
the other there are but fourteen. On one side, stealing to the 
amount of four dollars, and on the opposite to the amount of 
five shillings, is a capital crime. The construction of the 
prisons and the state of the prisoners are as might be expected, 
where such sanguinary laws prevail. ‘The cells in the gaol 
at Washington, are eight feet square, and sixteen in number. 
Eighty persons have been confined in them at a time. The 
young culprit and the hardened villain, the condemned felon, 
and the person waiting trial, have been thrust into the same 
cell. Not only so, but there have been put into these ‘ abom- 
inable dens,’ witnesses in criminal cases, who were unable to 
give security for their appearance in court. Cases have oc- 
curred in which the witness and the defendant have occupied 
the same cell. The smell from the sewers is said to be intol- 
erable. 

It is stated by the superintendent of the Bellevue prison, in 
New York, in answer to a question put to him by a committee, 
that the situation of youth in that prison is deplorable. He 
was compelled to put boys for their first perhaps small offence, 
into the same room with offenders, old, if not in years, in crime. 
The grand jury of Philadelphia, in 1817, presented the Peniten- 
tiary in that city, on account of its very crowded state. From 
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thirty to forty were lodged in rooms of eighteen feet square, © 
the untried with the condemned, the young offender and often 
the disobedient servant or apprentice with the most experi- 
enced and hardened culprit ; so that it was said the institution 
began to assume the character of a seminary for every vice. 

To come nearer home, the Massachusetts State Prison is 
not in a condition to justify boasting. ‘The message of the 
Governor, at the last winter session of the Legislature, unfolded 
a picture of almost incredible iniquity. Solitary confinement 
is impracticable; for the prisoner cannot be placed beyond 
the sound of the voices of his comrades. Food has been 
conveyed to those sentenced to bread and water, through 
chinks made by themselves in the floors of the cells. Sepa- 
rate dormatories are out of the question, and large numbers 
sleep in the same cells. The young associate with the older 
criminals. Correspondence is maintained between the cul- 
prits and persons without the walls; false keys and other im- 
plements of mischief are manufactured in the prison; bank 
notes are received, altered to larger denominations, and sent 
forth for the joint emolument of the prisoner and his friend 
abroad ; and plans of mischief and of crime are arranged with 
coadjutors out of the prison. ‘The public is not protected from 
the depredations even of convicts sentenced for life, or for a 
term of years. For, through the agency of former associates 
who have been pardoned out, or have otherwise escaped the 
hand of justice, they still prey upon society. 

Can any one contemplate the picture here presented, the 
correctness of which cannot be questioned, without feeling 
that society has been deficient in duty, and that the Peniten- 
tiary System demands immediate and effectual reform. The 
very first step to be taken is to provide buildings of im- 
proved construction. Let our legislators discard all shortsighted 
economy, and use a wise liberality. ‘They have commenced 
a new system by authorizing the immediate erection of a prison,* 
after a highly approved model, the New York State Prison at 
Auburn. The thanks of the community are justly due to the 
chief magistrate of this commonwealth, who, at the suggestion 
of a gentleman who has done more than any other individual 


* It is to be built within the yard of the Massachusetts State Prison, and 
we rejoice Genie fee have already been issued for its construction. For 
ollars, a building can be erected containing 350 cells. 


the sum of 50, 
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among us to unfold the abuses of State Prisons, urged this 
subject upon the Legislature with great force. A new State 
Prison we believe, is erecting at Pittsburgh, Penn. which will 
admit of solitary confinement by night. But the Auburn State 
Prison, just mentioned, is on a construction so novel and ap- 
proved that it may perhaps serve as a model, not only for us, 
but for our European brethren. It surpasses the celebrated 
Bridewell at Edinburgh, and its plan unites so much simplicity 
and excellence, that we shall offer a description of it to our 
readers. It secures a complete separation of the prisoners, ad- 
mits sufficient light, and affords thorough ventilation. Any 
communication between its inmates, or any attempt to escape 
is rendered impossible. ‘The plan is as follows. ‘The prison 
is 206 feet long, 46 feet wide, three stories hgh. ‘Two rows 
of cells, built end to end, run the whole length of the building. 
An external area, or piazza, runs around the edifice, ten feet 
wide, with galleries of three feet in width to each story. We 
copy a more particular account of it from a circular addressed 
to the members of the Massachusetts Legislature, during the 
session of last winter, by the gentleman above alluded to. 

‘The security is fourfold ; for the Prisoner must first escape 
from his cell; then avoid the sentinel, in the open area, who 
has every advantage for seeing him; then force the external 
wall; and after all he is in the yard. The security is such, that 
during two years, in which the men have been confined at 
night in these cells at Auburn, no breach has been made upon 
one of them. The economy is great in regard to the space 
occupied, and also in heating, lighting, and guarding. Four 
hundred cells will cover only 206 by 46 feet of ground. At 
Auburn, five small stoves and six large and twelve small lamps, 
placed in the open area in front of the cells beyond the reach 
of the prisoners, afford heat and light for five hundred and fifty- 
five cells ; and one sentinel is found sufficient to guard four 
hundred prisoners, and cut off all communication between them. 
The space in front of the cells, is a perfect sounding gallery ; 
so that a sentinel in the open area, on the ground, can hear a 
whisper from a distant cell, inthe upper story.—This experi- 
ment has been tried again and again, in the presence of the per- 
son furnishing this description. A building in which these im- 
portant advantages are secured, with so much economy, is great 
gain.’ 

We consider this plan’ far preferable to any that has been 
presented to the public. Immense sums have been hastily 
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expended in erecting prisons, now known to be of exceedingly 
bad construction. ‘This useless expenditure has, more than 
any other cause, disheartened the public, and brought Peni- 
tentiaries into disrepute. In order to secure perfect inspection 
and economy, it is important that prison architecture should be 
studied, and conformed to approved principles. ‘The semicir- 
cular, or crescent plan, was for a time, highly approved in 
England. But this affords a facility of communication be- 
tween the prisoners, and renders constant and secret inspection 
impracticable. The radiating principle, as it is called, is also 
highly approved in England. ‘The overseer’s office is placed 
in the centre, and the converging form of the cells possesses 
the advantage of facilitating the conveyance of sounds. We 
have no doubt, however, that the plan of the Auburn prison will 
be adopted in England, when it shall be known, as it evidently 
excels, in security and economy of government, any that has 
been there proposed. 

We earnestly hope, that when our new prison shall be com- 
pleted, an entire new system of discipline will be introduced. 
Let the prison be exclusively for adults of the male sex only. 
Let there be solitary confinement by night; absolute silence 
among the culprits at all times; no visible weapons of defence, 
nor a military guard; no disgraceful badge or costume ; dis- 
creet and humane keepers ; moral and religious instruction ; 
no pardons, but in cases of erroneous judgments, ascertained 
by new evidence ; hard labor in its proper meaning; payment 
of extra labor; and a board of unpaid visiters regularly to 
inspect every part of the prison, and exert themselves for the 
moral, intellectual, and religious good of the prisoners. If the 
prison be so constructed and governed, that escapes shall be 
impracticable, the irritating custom of having a visible armed 
guard, and keepers wearing cutlasses, might be dispensed with. 
This very day, at the State Prison at Charlestown, we saw a 
gang of convicts in their disgraceful uniform, working on the 
granite from the canal boats, with four men over them, armed 
with guns and bayonets ; and that too, in sight of the public 
road! We can scarcely suppress our indignation at this inhu- 
man, impolitic, useless custom. ‘To see fellow men in this 
republican, christian land, thus driven like beasts of burden, to 
labor perchance on the very stone that is to constitute a mon- 
ument of our triumph over vindicitive and tyrannical power, 
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is insufferable. In a moral view, it would be insane to look for 
compunction or desire of reformation in a human being, from 
such treatment. Of both prisoner and guard, 
‘it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling!’ 

Such a uniformity of dress as would excite a laudable pride 
in preserving cleanliness, there might perhaps well be; but a 
degrading uniform or badge sours the temper, and debases the 
mind. 

A chaplain and _ instructer here reside at the prison. 
Sundays should be devoted to mental improvement, to supply- 
ing the deficiencies of early education, and to religious in- 
struction of a familiar and attractive kind. The earnings of 
the prisoners beyond their tasks, should be credited to them, 
half to be paid in decent apparel, tools, &c. at their discharge, 
and the remainder on receiving evidence of good conduct, 
a year afterwards. Nothing will create in them a stronger 
love of labor, than the knowledge that it will bring them a pe- 
cuniary recompense. ‘The habits of industry thus acquired 
may continue after their discharge, when the visiters, or a be- 
nevolent association, might aid them in procuring employment. 
Females ought not to be sentenced to the same prison with 
men; but always, in a more secluded situation, be placed un- 
der keepers and visiters of their own sex, by whom they should 
be instructed in appropriate labor, and moral duties. We 
are persuaded that it is improper for any but persons of an 
official character to visit the prisons. Convicts should work 
in seclusion. A solemn stillness should reign in their abodes, 
and idle, curious, or thoughtless visiters should not be suffered 
to promenade through these receptacles, to interrupt and mor- 
tify the unhappy culprits. 

We are satisfied, that a board of visiters, who should per- 
form their service from philanthropic motives only, would be 
more efficient than one of men who are paid for it, or who per- 
haps seek their offices for mere political reasons. It is very pro- 
per that the general concerns of these institutions should be 
under the management of commissioners, appointed by the 
state or city governments. These persons ought to receive 
a compensation for their services, which are arduous and respon- 
sible. But there should also be a board of visiters, approved 
by the public authorities, of enlightened and benevolent indi- 
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viduals, who should gratuitously labor for the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of the prisoners. Both boards should 
act in concert, and make annual reports. If these, and such 
like improvements, were once adopted, and vigorously acted 
upon by firm and enlightened keepers and superintendents, 
the condition of our Penitentiaries would, we are persuaded, 
soon show itself more worthy of a patriotic and liberal com- 
monwealth, and of a moral and christian people. 

Our County Gao!s, which differ but little from each other 
in construction, arrangement, or discipline, are in many re- 
spects worse than State Prisons. ‘They are not so conve- 
nient for separating the prisoners, nor do they admit of giving 
them employment. ‘The evils most obvious are their crowded 
state, their idleness, and the association of the young with the 
old. To shut up, as has been done in Boston, ablebodied 
men, youth, and females, during the heat of summer or at 
other seasons, to the number of from six to eight in one small 
room imperfectly ventilated, where they lie half the day in 
bed, play cards, smoke, relate stories of vice and villany, or 
contrive plans of depredation or revenge, is an evil that de- 
serves the reprobation of every good citizen, and the earnest 
expostulations of all christians. With the exception of the 
House of Correction at Worcester, and of the Boston Gaol 
where a portion of the criminals have been set to breaking 
granite for the repairs of roads, we do not know of a single 
instance in which employment has been given to the convicts 
in any county prison in this state. In that part of the Boston 
Gaol, temporarily used as a House of Correction, all the fe- 
males were confined together in a passage between the ranges 
of cells. The wife of a laborer, with an infant at her breast, 
waiting trial for the breach of the peace, or sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment for intemperance, has been associated 
with the most abandoned of her sex. A young female was 
convicted upon three indictments for larceny to the amount in 
all of not more than one dollar and fifty cents, pronounced ‘a 
notorious thief, and sentenced to three years imprisonment, 
the shortest term the law prescribed for her case. But during 
this whole period, she was liable to be shut up with women of 
the most profligate and shameless characters. ‘The instances 
have been frequent, in which young persons, on conviction for 
first offences, have been confined in apartments with experi- 
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enced criminals. We are happy to state, that many improve- 
ments. in relation to classification, employment, &c. have re- 
cently been made in this prison by the exertions of the Directors 
of the House of Correction. But in the gaol not long since 
demolished, the abuses we have mentioned were notorious, 
and reflected great disgrace upon the county. Even the 
new, costly, and elegant prison erected in its stead, is so 
constructed as not to admit of a proper separation of its in- 
mates. And we are sorry to be informed, that the substantial 


and spacious edifices recently built at South Boston, one of 


which is to be appropriated asa House of Refuge, do not 
allow of separate confinement on any extensive scale. We 
look upon the evil of the indiscriminate association of criminals 
of different ages, as the worst feature, by far, in the present 
prison system. Legislators, the guardians of the people’s wel- 
fare ; magistrates and judges, the dispensers of justice, instead of 
nipping crime in the bud, and watching with paternal solici- 
tude over the waywardness of inexperience, have doomed the 
offending child and youth to a rendezvous of depravity, at the 
contemplation of which the mind sickens. 

Even in a County Gaol, or House of Correction, idleness 
ought not to be tolerated, and we know of no labor, combining 


the advantages of punishment and utility, comparable to that of 


the treadmill. But it is proper for males only. For them, 
no injury to health need be apprehended. Although it has 
excited warm opposition, as a species of prison discipline, the 
London committee, after great experience and extensive in- 
quiry, are fully satisfied that the objections made to it are un- 
founded. Eminent physicians also have testified to the same 
fact. The Sixth Report, the title of which stands at the head 
of this article, says, that 


‘ The various statements in the Appendix will show the great 
extent, to which the labor of the tread-wheel has been introduced 
into the houses of correction of the several counties. If it be 
inquired upon what grounds the Committee continue to advo- 
cate this description of prison labor, they reply, because it 
possesses, in their opinion, many of the primary requisites of 
efficacious punishment. It is corrective ; it is exemplary ; its 
application 1 is not inconsistent with humane feeling, and interferes 
in no way with the inculcation of moral and religious impres- 
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sions. It has received the approving sanction of the commu- 
nity at large ; its penalties are felt by those who are subject to its — 
discipline, and it operates to deter from the commission of crime. 
‘I will never come here again,’ is the language of the prisoner 
on quitting confinement.’ p. 48. 


Our forefathers, as early as 1662, authorized magistrates to 
convict * rogues and vagabonds,’ and confine them in the House 
of Correction. In 1699 a provincial act was passed for-the 
punishment of the vicious, and also for setting the poor to 
work. In the years 1735 and 1744, the General Court au- 
thorized the erection and government of Houses of Correction, 
in different sections of the Colony. All these enactments appear 
to have been merely recommendatory provisions. But in the 
year 1788, the subject having been neglected, an imperative 
statute was passed that each county should be provided with 
a House of Correction. In 1818, by a resolution of our Legis- 
lature, three eminent civilians* were appointed to revise the 
criminal laws of this commonwealth, and to consolidate them into 
one act. On their report a law was passed, admirable in its pro- 
visions, ordering that the prisons should be well ventilated, and 
that measures should be adopted for the reformation, solitary 
confinement, and hard labor of the prisoners. Penalties were 
to be inflicted upon counties that failed to provide adequate 
accommodations for delinquents. But, we say it with regret, 
this law, in its most essential part, was repealed within four 
months after its enactment. 

Recently, only one county, Worcester, had complied with 
the requisition of the law, passed thirty eight years ago, and 
Suffolk has but just completed its House of Correction. With 
these exceptions, the law has been utterly neglected, and is a 
dead letter on the statute book. ‘ Let then the community 
understand,’ says an energetic magistrate,t ‘that in all these 


* Judges Parker and Jackson, and Solicitor General Davis. A similar 
commission was executed in England, * Lord Auckland, Judge Black- 
stone, and the philanthropist Howard. The statute framed by them was 
said to be distinguished by their peculiar characteristics—knowledge, dis- 
crimination, and philanthropy. 


t See Remarks on the Pauper and Criminal Laws of Massachusetts, by 
Judge Quincy, 1822. This gentleman has followed the forcible represen- 
tations here made with a course of efficient acts, asthe Mayor of Shae 
and to him is the community chiefly indebted for the compliance of the 
county with the law requiring Houses of Correction. 
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cases, when the court is obliged by law to condemn to solitary 
imprisonment and hard labor, it is deceptive. The sentence 1s 
never executed. The real sentence is confinement in the 
County Gaol, amid idleness, often without air, without exer- 
cise, exposed to the worst society, and under circumstances 
the least calculated to support the mind under temptation, and 
the best to corrupt and debase it.’ 

It was not our intention to have gone into the subject of 
Gaols and Penetentiaries at so great length ; but the enormous 
abuses, and the present deplorable condition of many of these 
dismal abodes, seemed to require a full exposition. In order to 
convince men of the necessity of important alterations, it is 
necessary to show them the extent of existing evils. In June, 
1825, the ‘ Prison Discipline Society’ was formed in Boston. 
Their Secretary and Agent is Mr Louis Dwight, to whom we 
have already referred. This gentleman has visited various 
prisons in the United States, and possessed himself of a mass 
of important facts relating to the abuses of the Penitentiary 
System. He has awakened public attention to the subject, 
and we wish abundant success to his indefatigable exertions. 
We should have been more gratified at the formation of this 
society, if more liberal principles had governed the institutors 
of it. The officers are exclusively of one religious faith, as 
if the cause of prison discipline were not equally dear to all 
christians. It augurs badly for a benevolent cause, when nar- 
row or sectarian principles are adopted for its management. 
Still we rejoice in all these incipient measures, and hope the 
promoters of them will proceed with judicious despatch. It 
is the cause of humanity and of religion. 

We are not of those who utterly despair of producing -an 
essential change in the characters of adult criminals; nor do 
we believe that great changes can be effected in an instant. 
To rush forward in schemes of benevolence inconsiderately, 
almost insures a failure, and exposes even reasonable plans 
of reform to distrust or ridicule. Though the hearts of convicts 
will be steeled against harsh and cruel measures, we believe a 
generous and humane policy may operate to reclaim them. 
Firmness and kindness may be united. Instances have oc- 
curred of remarkable conversions from guilt to virtue, from 
vagrant idleness to honest industry.. The almost incredible 
success of Mrs Fry in Newgate, shows what the law of kind- 

VOL. III.——NO. III. 28 
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ness, with wise regulations, will effect. ‘There was never a 
more disheartening field of exertion, and po where have 
good results been more abundant. That distinguished female 
has succeeded against the predictions of experienced magis- 
trates, superintendents, and prisonkeepers. She has met with 
as marked success, in her attempts to reform the morals of 
prisoners, as did the persevering Howard in his exertions for 
promoting their health and alleviating their distress. Burke, 
in his justly celebrated eulogy on Howard, asserted that he 
had so forestalled this branch of charity, that there would be 
little room to merit by such acts of benevolence in future. 
That eminent man knew, it would seem, as little of the ex- 
tent of the evil, as have succeeding statesmen. Howard ac- 
complished, during his active career, about as much in the cause 
of criminal jurisprudence and of prison discipline, as did Luther 
for the reformation of religion. Both pointed out the grosser 
abuses and directed the attention of mankind to them, leaving 
to others in succeeding times the completion of a work too 
vast for the age or powers of anindividual. But a new era has 
arrived in the history of English prisons. ‘The name of Fry 
has been made illustrious, and posterity will pronounce it with 
gratitude and veneration. 

But however unpromising may be any attempt to reform 
the adult criminal, we cannot but believe, that enlightened efforts 
in behalf of juvenile delinquents, will be of incalculable benefit 
to this interesting description of persons, and to society at large. 
What anticipations may not be indulged of the diminution 
of crimes in the succeeding age, should universal christian 
education prevail, and a wise system of prevention and reform 
be adopted in this? And in this view, what deep interest 
must be felt by the philanthropist, in all judicious measures for 
the prevention of pauperism, and for the prosperity of infant, 
Sunday, and primary schools? With special favor must he 
look upon all efforts, single or combined, to investigate the con- 
dition, aud prevent or reform the vices and crimes of the 
young, and particularly of the young in the humbler walks of 
hfe. A glance at what has been done to accomplish these 
ends at home and abroad, will present objects far more agree- 
able, than those we have hitherto contemplated. 

In England a ‘Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, and for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders,’ 
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has existed many years. Its first object was to investigate the 
state of gaols. The British Parliament directed an examina- 
tion of the metropolitan prisons. Eminent individuals* turned 
their attention to the subject, not only in England, but upon 
the continent. ‘The result of their inquiries was a decided 
conviction, that crimes arise more from the want of instruction, 
classification, employment, and inspection, in gaols, than from 
any other cause. ‘The old system of prison discipline was 
pronounced essenually defective, and rutnous as it regarded 
young culprits. ‘ 'They listened with delight to the adventures 
and escapes of the experienced criminals, were initiated into 
all the mysteries of crime, and, when discharged, bore recom- 
mendations from the inmates of the prisons to their former 
companions and accomplices.’ In illustration of these state- 
ments, we copy from the Sixth Report of the society we have 
named, an affecting address made by a man condemned to 
death for murder, at Douay, in France. 


‘ This individual requested to speak in private with M. Ap- 
pert, when he thus addressed him; ‘I await,’’ Said he, ‘‘ the hour 
of execution, and since you are the first person, who has visited 
me, I will address you with confidence, and conceal from you 
nothing. I am guilty of the dreadful crime, for which I am to 
suffer ; but from my infancy my parents neglected me. I had 
neither a moral example, nor a religious education. I was aban- 
doned to the violence of my passions. I fell when young, into 
bad company, by whom I was corrupted; but it was a prison 
that completed my ruin Among the persons now in this apart- 
ment are several boys who with pain I observe, are preparing 
themselves for the farther commission of offences, when the 
term of their confinement shall expire. I entreat you to obtain 
their removal into a separate ward, and snatch them from the 
contagion of such associates. Beheve me, Sir,—and I speak 
from bitter experience—you can confer on those boys no greater 
favor!” p. 77. 

We shall adduce an instance of the corruption of an inno- 
cent boy, who was imprisoned on an accusation of crime, in 
order to impress upon our readers the conviction, that youth 
cannot escape the contaminating influence of their seniors in 


* See ‘ An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery are produced or prevent- 
ed, by our present System of Prison Discipline, by Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Esq. M. P’—a work containing the result of this gentleman’s personal 


investigations of the principal Gaols in England, and full of important 
intelligence. 
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wickedness, when exposed, day and night, to their infernal 
seductions. 

‘ Many and very grievous are the instances,’ says Mr Buxton, 
‘which have come to my knowledge, of persons corrupted by 
prisons. When I first went to Newgate, my attention was 
directed, by my companion, to a boy whose apparent innocence 
and artlessness had attracted my notice. ‘The schoolmaster 
said he was an example to all the rest, so quiet, so reserved, 
and so unwilling to have any intercourse with his dissolute com- 
panions. At his trial, he was acquitted upon evidence, which 
did not leave a shadow of suspicion upon him ; but lately I re- 
cognized him again in Newgate, but with a very different char- 
acter. He confessed to me, that, on his release, he had associ- 
ated with the acquaintances he had formed in prison. Of his 
ruin I can feel but little doubt, and as little of the cause of it. 
He came to Newgate innocent, he left it corrupted.’ 


Is not a single case like this enough to teach us, that 
persons ar rested on suspicion of crime, ought not to be put 
into prisons appropriated to convicts. Even convicted youth 
ought not to associate with adult felons. ‘1 make no scruple 
to affirm,’ said Howard, ‘that if it were the aim and wish of 
magistrates to effect the destruction, present and future, of 
young delinquents, they could not desire a more effectual 
method than to confine them in our prisons.’ In New York in 
the year 1822, there were more than four hundred and fifty 
persons, male and female, none of them over twentyfive years 
of age, convicted by the Police Court. Some of them were 
so young as to be presumed incapable of crime. ‘These per- 
sons were sentenced to prisons, to associate with the most de- 
praved of their species.* 

In the year 1823, a report was published by a committee 
of the New York Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, 
on the expediency of an institution for the reformation of Ju- 
venile Delinquents. ‘The project was favorably received by 
the inhabitants of that city, and a new society was established, 
called the ‘Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents,’ whose first an:ua] Report stands at the head of this 
article. It appears that the Managers made a prompt and 
successful appeal to the citizens, which resulted in subscriptions 
and donations to the amount of about 15,000 dollars, and a 

* See ‘Report of the Committee appointed by the Society for the 


Prevention of Pauperism in the city of New York, on the Expediency of 
erecting an Institution for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents.’ 
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universal approbation of their scheme. Application for assistance 
was successfully made to the city government, who granted a 
piece of land in the suburbs of the city. The ground and 
buildings held by the national government as an Arsenal, 
having been discontinued as a depot, were purchased on favor- 
able terms. The Legislature of New York granted an act of 
incorporation, and the sum of 2,000 dollars per annum, for five 
years. The institution was opened the first day of the year 1825. 
The accommodations were sufficient for fiftyeight persons only, 
and this number was soon attained, viz. fortyfour boys, and 
fourteen girls. Of the former, the oldest was at the time of 
his admission, eighteen, and the youngest, nine. ‘The whole 
number that have been admitted, is seventythree.* It appears 
that they were generally very destitute of any useful knowledge. 
The arrangements for boys are judicious. Besides a schoolroom 
and kitchen, there are workshops, in which weaving, shoemak- 
ing, and tailoring are already in operation. Chairmaking is about 
to be added to the employments. There are about one hundred 
sleeping places, all of which are well secured, and ventilated by 
pipes with fresh air. The building has not the appearance of a 
prison, there being no bars about the windows. Another is finish- 
ing, intended for females, of whom there are but few inthe House, 
owing to want of accommodations. ‘They have been employ- 
ed in sewing, needful domestic occupations, and plaiting grass. 





* From the Court of Sessions, for grand larceny - - - - J 
,for petit larceny - - - - 9 
From the Police Magistrates, for stealing and vagrancy - - - 47 


From the Commissioners of the Alms House, for stealing, vagrancy, 
and absconding - - - . - - - - . 
Total, 73 
Of this number, 6 have never been in Bridewell, 
, 49 have been in that Prison from 1 to 7 times, 
, 19 have been confined in the City Penitentiary. 
Total, 73 

Of the whole number received into the House, 30 are the children of 
foreigners, and 43 are from the city and various parts of the state. 

They have been thus disposed of :— 








BOYS. GIRLS. 
Returned to their parents 2 Sent to the Alms House - 1 
Indented - . - 5 Discharged, being of age - 1 
Absconded_~ - - - 4 Indented - - - 4 
At present inthe House - 43—54 | In the House - - 13—19 


Total, 73° 
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The boys have been engaged in clearing up the premises, cul- 
tivating a garden, assisting the workmen in making repairs 
and erecting new buildings. ‘Two hours of each day are de- 
voted to mental improvement. ‘The managers are decidedly 
of opinion, that the institution will be a means of rendering the 
streets more decent, and the magistrates, judges and jurors less 
occupied with painful and perplexing cases of juvenile crimi- 
nality. The District Attorney, in reply to certain inquiries made 
by the managers, says, 


‘IT am happy to state, that the House of Refuge has had a 
most benign influence in diminishing the number of juvenile de- 
linquents..... Before its establishment, a lad of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age might have been arrested, and tried four or five 
times for petty thefts, and it was hardly ever that a jury would 
convict..... The consideration, that there is a charity, which pro- 


vides for objects of this character, has removed all objections to 
conviction in cases of guilt.’ 


In regard to the effects upon character the managers speak 
as follows. 


‘Of the whole number in the house, eleven are still restless 
and refractory.....The alteration of the walls, the erection of a 
new building, and the liberty of the yard necessarily granted 
them during the day, greatly facilitated the means of escape 
In two instances, boys who had absconded, returned voluntarily 
to the house.’ 

The expense for clothing, food, fuel, light, the hospital, and 
school, is about thirteen cents a day for each individual, and 
this, it is supposed, will be diminished when the system is per- 
fected. ‘Thus far the enterprise has succeeded beyond the 
expectations of its benevolent projectors. Appended to the 
Report, is a brief sketch of the history of some of the youths 
before their apprehension, and after their confinement in the 
asylum, from which our limits allow us to make only an ab- 
stract of a few of the most interesting cases. 


‘S$. C. B. aged 14. He early commenced a career of steal- 
ing and depredation, to which he was led by the company of 
older boys, and his brief life exhibits one of the most extraor- 
dinary instances of juvenile depravity, that has come under the 
notice of the board. His thefts, as admitted by himself, are 
almost beyond number. He has twice served out his sentence 
in the Penitentiary..... The reformation of such a character, was 
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a bold undertaking by the institution ; but as he was young, and 
his offences had been the result of bad company, his case was 
not considered hopeless. He found means to escape the first 
week, but was brought back ; his temper was obstinate, and he 
was determined upon opposition. He is since much improved 
in temper, and evinces a disposition to behave well.’ 

‘T. B. aged 17. When 13 he was sent to the Penitentiary 
for six months for stealing a bundle of clothes. He has been 
in the habit of drinking, in which his parents encouraged him. 
Since he has been in the House, the superintendent has not had 
much cause to complain of him. He has frequently been heard 
to express his gratitude, that he was snatched from the vortex 
of dissipation into which he was fast hastening, and to exclaim 
‘* What would have become of me by this time, if I had not 
been brought here !”’’ 

‘S. T. E. aged 17. His first temptation to error was the 
sudden attainment of money by drawing a prize in a lottery, 
which led him into dissipation and evil company. He became 
acquaiited with women of loose character, who led him into ex- 
travagance, which induced him to commit theft to support his 
manner of living, when the lottery money was expended.....He 
says he never knew a moment’s happiness from the time he 
committed the first offence to his being taken up. Since his 
admission into the establishment, his conduct has been such as 
we have reason to be satisfied with. The abhorrence he appears 
to feel and the contrition he evinces for his former conduct, give 
strong encouragement to believe, that he will yet become a use- 
ful and respectable member of society.’ 

‘C. A. aged between 15 and 16. This girl was brought up 
to no other employment than picking chips for her mother, 
which led her to live in the streets, and be exposed to every 
species of crime. She was taken up for stealing a watch....The 
misconduct of this girl, we think, may with justice be attributed 
to the example of a depraved mother and elder sister.....She 
gives flattering hopes of becoming a respectable woman.’ 

The English and the New York Reports contain a mass of 
information, as to the causes and great extent of youthful crime, 
and the happy success that has attended efforts made to re- 
form juvenile offenders by the societies mentioned. The suc- 
cess at New York has induced the citizens of Philadelphia to 
form a similar institution.* On the first of March, 1826, an 


* At an adjourned public meeting in March last, at which Chief Justice 
Tilghman presided, articles of association were adopted, for the purpose of 
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Act} passed the Legislature of this commonwealth ‘ concerning 
Juvenile Offenders in the City of Boston.’ It provides a re- 
ceptacle particularly for this class of criminals, and thus supplies 
a great defect in our means of punishment. Better not to ar- 
raign youths for criminal offences, than to sentence them to the 
common prisons to be educated to higher degrees of iniquity. 
Even our police officers are so fully impressed with the truth of 
this sentiment, that they willingly avoid arresting young delin- 
quents. ‘The projected establishment would also be a suitable 
retreat for youths, who are discharged from prisons in destitute 
circumstances, and who are desirous of abandoning their crim- 
inal habits. Such asylums ought to be provided for the old and 
young of both sexes. Poverty, disgrace, and want of immediate 
employment, are the causes of ruin to many well disposed per- 
sons on their discharge from prison. Society owes it to itself, if 
not to them, to make suitable provision for these unhappy cases. 
In regard to youths, an establishment of this kind is very im-. 
portant. Judge Dallas, in an eloquent charge to the grand 
jury and magistrates of Warwickshire, England, alluded to 
this subject in the following manner. 


* Who can have beheld, but, at the moment, with a sinking 
heart, a miserable boy dismissed from the bar of a court of jus- 


establishing and conducting an institution for the confinement and reform of 
rose delinquents, to be denominated ‘The House of Refuge.’ Mem- 

ers are to pay two dollars annually, and fifty dollars, or ten dollars annu- 
ally for six years, constitute a member for life. A board of twentyone 
Managers, and a committee of twelve judicious females, are to conduct the 
establishment. A committee was appointed to apply to the Legislature for 
a charter, to include directions respecting the manner of committing youth- 
ful delinquents, and to confer on the Managers all necessary power to re- 
ceive, keep, control, and ultimately to dispose of them. 

t It authorizes the City Council to erect a building, or to use the House 
of Industry or Correction, for the reception, instruction, employment, and 
reformation of juvenile offenders, and to appoint Directors of the same, 
with authority to receive all children, who shall be convicted of crim- 
inal offences, or taken up and committed under the vagrant law, and whom 
the judges shall deem proper objects for the House. It enacts, that any justice 
or judge shall have power on application, to sentence to the House all 
children living idle or dissolute lives whose parents are dead, or, if 
living, neglect from drunkenness or other vices, to provide any suitable em- 
erent or exercise any salutary control over said children ; and that the 

irectors shall be authorized to bind out the males, until they arrive at 
the age of twentyone years, and the females, until they arrive at the age 
of eighteen years. On the recommendation of the Directors, the Court 
by which such minors are committed, is to have power to discharge them 
from custody. 
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tice, to be released at the end of a short confinement, without 
protection, without parents, or what is worse, the authors of his 
being, the authors also of his profligacy, without means of em- 
ployment, or prospect of subsistence, and driven almost of ne- 
cessity into the downhill path of guilt, till, by an impulse which 
becomes at last irresistible, he is hurried to the precipice, on the 
brink of which no stay is to be found! To provide for the fu- 
ture reception and employment of these unhappy persons, and 
to inspire them with the love and fear of God, and a due re- 
spect for man, is the most prominent feature of your plan ; 
thereby to complete the good which would otherwise be great ; 
but of which, with this last provision, the measure will be full. 
This is the true character of the plan you wish to be enabled 
to carry into effect. It wants not to be recommended, it cannot 
be dignified by me. It is a fabric, which, should it rise, will 
require no inscription.’ Sixth Report, App. p. 345. 

In Glasgow, a committee of ladies have watched over juve- 
nile offenders after their discharge from Bridewell, and their 
benevolent exertions have been a check upon both parents 
and children. It is stated, that they have prevented numbers 
from returning to their former evil habits. Several gentlemen, 
also, who visited the prison in that city for the purpose of coin- 
municating religious instruction, have provided employment 
for the men after their discharge. In many cases they have 
succeeded in procuring masters for boys who appeared to be 
penitent and disposed to reform.* 

In France, it is the custom to certify, in the passport given a 
prisoner on his release, that he has been an inmate of a gaol. 
The obvious consequence is, that he apprehends rejection and 
contumely wherever he goes. It should be borne in mind, 
‘that a man, who is disgraced and despised by society, be- 
comes its enemy, and considers that he has a right to violate 
its laws.’ Instances are recorded of discharged convicts re- 
turning to prison, begging to be admitted again, in consequence 
of finding the face of society turned against them. Others 
return to ther vicious courses by necessity, as it were. We 
are happy to learn, that distinguished females of France have 
established asylums for women on their liberation. 

In Dublin, a house of reception has been proposed for dis- 
charged prisoners, as will appear from the following extracts 


* See Sixth Report, App. p. 191. 
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from the Fifth Report of the Society in that city for the Im- 
provement of Prisons. 


‘It has frequently happened that after juvenile convicts have 
been dismissed from the Penitentiary, they are thrown upon the 
world, without a friend to assist them, a place to shelter them, 
or the means of pursuing any industrious trade....The situa- 
tion of convicts discharged from prison, is therefore one which 
loudly calls for the interference of the humane. However pen- 
itent and firmly resolved to renounce their former errors, if they 
cannot obtain employment, what alternative presents itself to 
them between total destitution, or a return to their criminal 
pursuits? Unless an asylum be provided for their reception, 
will they not retrace their vicious course, and rejoin the so- 
ciety of their older and more experienced companions in crime ? 
The repeated committals of prisoners, who are again and again 
brought before the juries of this city for trial, sufficiently prove 
that such is the case ;* and the committee have therefore ex- 
erted themselves to promote the establishment of a house of 
reception for such boys as are sincerely disposed to labor, and 
to render themselves useful members of society.’ 


It has been proposed in England to establish a large Peni- 
tentiary, to which boys, upon conviction for repeated offences, 
might be sentenced for long periods. To remove the objection 
to such an establishment arising from a willingness on the part 
of many parents, to send their offspring to an establishment that 
would relieve them of the care and expense of their children, 
it has been further proposed, that, after a limited confinement, 
government should transport these youthful convicts, for a long 
term, or for life, to one of the colonies! We perceive ina 
late account from England, that it is in serious contemplation 
to send them to Canada, so that we may have, from the north, 
an irruption of hordes of British juvenile delinquents. What 
right, we would ask, has one community to throw upon ano- 
ther its surcharged criminal population? What right has it 
to abandon its subjects to the wide world? In the very 
recommendation of it, it is stated truly, that ‘a christian 
community cannot be said to perform its duty, by simply 
banishing the most helpless of its members.’ We look upon 
the whole system of transportation of criminals, as the most 


* It is stated by the London Committee, that one boy, only nine years of 


age, had been eighteen times committed to the different prisons in that 
metropolis. 
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expensive, ineffectual, and unjustifiable mode of disposing 
of them, that has ever been practised, and we were surprised 
to find it gravely recommended by the enlightened Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, in London. 

The prevention of crime is the first duty of society ; and 
perhaps the best way to discharge it is by giving to all the 
advantages of education. ‘The great source of crime is igno- 
rance ; that ignorance we mean, which implies, in the words 
of the London Committee, ‘ not merely the inability to read, 
but also the absence of those religious impressions, which form 
the only solid foundation of virtuous principle and moral conduct. 
It may not be too much to say that knowledge should not be 
only offered to every member of the community, but that the 
children of depraved, ignorant or negligent parents, should not 
be permitted to be without it. The laws of this common- 
wealth, from the earliest settlement of the country, made wise 
and liberal provision for general instruction, and our schools 
are amongst our most honorable distinctions. The city of Bos- 
ton, especially, has made ample provision for the instruction of 
children between the age of four and seven, in the Primary 
Schools, of which there are upwards of fifty. At seven, pro- 
vided they can read, spell, &c. they are admitted to the Gram- 
mar Schools. But many arrive at that age without these 
qualifications. Such, in defiance of the regulations, are some- 
times permitted to remain a short time at the Primary Schools. 
There are many others who have never been admitted to any 
school, or who have attended irregularly or but seldom. It is 
believed there are in Boston about three hundred and fifty 
children excluded from the public schools, and living in a state 
of vagrancy. ‘They are mostly the offspring of the migratory 
poor, who, in towns on the seaboard, make, it is calculated, one 
third of the laboring poor. Their parents seldom seek out 
schools for them, because insensible of the obligation to 
give their little ones that instruction, of which they are them- 
selves too ignorant to feel the importance. Some children of 
this description are in the care of mothers, who are unable 
to govern them ; others belong to depraved parents, who send 
them abroad to beg or pilfer; and not a few are hired out to 
attend in offices and run errands, or are permitted to hover 
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about the markets or places of public amusement, to gamble, 
or obtain transient employment.* 

Crimes, as we have said already, and as the records of pris- 
ons show, have not increased in proportion to the increase of 
population; nor have they been of so flagrant a character. 
But juvenile delinquency, in England and in this country, has 
increased in greater proportion. ‘The fact is indisputtible. It 
is a serious inquiry, to what cause is this anomaly owing? We 
answer, that if the history of the delinquents were examined, 
it would, in all probability, be found owing to their want of educa- 
tion. The united voices of observers in Europe and this county 
confirm this position. In further support of it we adduce the fact, 
that the proportion of colored convictst exceeds that of all others 
every where ; and that in New York four years since, and it 
may be so still, there had not been brought before a magistrate 
for a criminal offence, a single individual, who had been at the 
schools of mutual instruction. This last fact speaks volumes 
in praise of a system of education, which in point of economy, 
gratification to the pupils, habits of order and diligence, exceeds 
any other. Wehaveno hesitation in accounting by the great 
numbers of youthful delinquents in Boston, by the circumstance 


that there are in the city so many vagrant uneducated children. 


* A few years since, at the instance of members of the committee on 
Primary Schools, a room in one of the grammar schoolhouses in Boston, was 


Le got for making an experiment of the monitorial system, mostly with 
such pupils as were disqualified by age for longer continuance in the pri- 
mary, and by ignorance for admission into the higher schools. More than 
a hundred boys and girls were thus collected, and the mode of instruction 
was found well adapted to the end proposed, and produced visible salutary 
effects upon the manners and dispositions of the scholars. But, the room 
being wanted for other purposes, the school was soon given up. Sev- 
eral attempts have since been made to renew the establishment, but hith- 
erto in vain, notwithstanding that a census of vagrant children has been 
taken in the city, which shows, that they exceed in number all calculations 
previously made. We cannot but hope, however, that our enlightened 
city authorities will yet overcome all difficulties and make suitable provi- 
sion for their instruction ; for it is useless to keep them at the Primary 
Schools, which are taught by females, who are incapable of governing 
such children. 


t The white population of Massachusetts is 523,000; the colored, 7,000. 
The number of white convicts in our State prison is 314 ; and the colored 
50. Thus the colored population bears a proportion to the white, of less 
than one and a half to a hundred, while that of colored convicts to the white, 
is nearly stzteen to a hundred. There is a similar disproportion 
throughout the United States. 


t In Boston, and we doubt not in other cities, many youth, chiefly boys, 
are permitted on Sundays to frequent the wharves and market places, and 
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To permit a child to grow up untaught and idle, is to expose him 
to a fearful chance of becoming the tenant of a prison ;_ in proof 
of this we quote, in addition to what we have already said, the 
following passage from a cotemporary religious magazine.* 


‘ A part of Spitalfields is divided by Brick Lane. On one side 
there are schools for the instruction of twelve hundred children ; 
on the other side there no schools, or next to none. Now it 
happens, very triumphantly for our argument, that whilst from 
the side of Brick Lane without schools, they have had more 
young criminals than from any other part of London, from the 
other side, they have for a long time had only one. Not at all 
inferior to this fact in conclusiveness, is the circumstance stated 
so openly by the officers of the National Institution, that no boy 
educated in their schools has been convicted of any serious offence. 
The whole body of evidence adduced before the House of Com- 
mons, tends directly to the same conclusion.’ 


Though education will do much to prevent crime, we are 
not so visionary as to expect from it miraculous changes. 
There will be depraved youth who disregard the counsels and 
exainples of parents ; and there will be brutal and wicked pa- 
rents who counteract the wisest and bale efforts for the good of 
their offspring. Of one thing, however, we are persuaded. It 
should no longer be an apology with the officers of justice for 
winking at the crimes of the young, that they believe their im- 
prisonment will sink them still deeper in depravity. When 
constables are wiser and more discreet than the laws, it is time 
that they should be amended ; and next to universal primary 
education, society ought to provide suitable means for restrain- 
ing and reforming young convicts. In no instance should they 
be sent tothe State Prison or County Gaol. The city of Bos- 


to loiter on other days and at night, about places of public amusement, or 
of vice. This is an evil that might be remedied, and is disgraceful to the 
community which allows it to exist. Sunday Schools are entitled to the 
credit of having diminished the practice, affording, as they do, moral and 
religious instruction to thousands, who but for them would grow up in ig- 
norance of their duty to God or to man. Highly deserving of praise are 
the selfdenying instructers in these institutions, which are the causes that 
many do not grow in vice as they grow in years, to become a disgrace and 
terror to society —The practice of begging by young persons has also been 
greatly diminished in our city, which we Aon in a great measure to the 
prevalence of juster notions with regard to the evil of patronizing pauper- 
ism by giving to vagrants. 
* Christian Observer —July, 1818. 
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ton owns at South Boston a farm of fifty acres, admirably 
fitted, by its vicmity to the city, from which it is cut off by 
water, and the healthiness of the spot, for the establishment of 
a House of Refuge. ‘They have also two massy stone edi- 
fices, recently built, one of which, we understand, is to be 
partly devoted to juvenile delinquents.* But neither of these 
edifices is so constructed as to admit of separate confinement 
by night, to any great extent. The culprits, it is true, may be 
divided into classes according to their ages or crimes, and par- 
tially according to character ; and these classes, again, so sub- 
divided, that not more than six or ten shall occupy the same 
apartment. But this is by no means enough. Mere age and 
crime are no sure indications of moral turpitude. ‘ It is obvie 
ous,’ says a writer on this subject, ‘ that a prisoner of eighteen, 
may be far less guilty, less hardened, and more open to the 
visitations of remorse and shame, than others of twelve or 
fourteen. ‘The divisions should therefore depend upon an ex- 
perimental inquiry into their moral characters and dispositions, 
and a knowledge of their previous habits.’ The want of a 
perfect system of classification, formed on such principles as 
these, is the chief defect in our prisons, and some have thought 
that if this defect were supplied, our Penitentiaries would require 
but little else to make them answer the ends for which they 
were intended. But with regard to the young, the most perfect 
classification which the wisdom of man, after the knowledge of 
their characters gained by long observation, can adopt, will not 
justify shutting them up together. ‘To every attempt to reform 
them, separate confinement by night is indispensible ; and for 
this purpose, the plan of the Auburn Prison, already described, 
is the best with which we are acquainted, either as regards 
security or economy. 

A few words as to the course of discipline, instruction and 
employment, proper for such an institution, and we shall have 
done. Males and females should be kept in separate build- 
ings, under keepers of their own sex. ‘Their treatment should 
be kind and paternal. The very name-of Refuge implies this. 
Although the superintendence should be vigilant, all rules and 
regulations thoroughly enforced, and punishment made imme- 


* The City Council have appropriated $3,500 to defray the expenses of 
the establishment the present year, and have put the institution under the 
control of the Directors of the House of Industry. 
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diately and invariably to follow wilful disobedience ; the whole 
should visibly proceed from the dictates of mercy and a regard 
for the offender’s real good. ‘The very countenance of the 
keeper should wear a benevolent aspect, however resolute and 
determined he may be to carry his measures into full effect. 
These unfortunate youths are to be reclaimed; the light of 
knowledge is to be shed upon their understandings; the sanc- 
tions of virtue and revealed truth are to be presented to their 
hearts and consciences ; they are to be shown the exceeding 
folly of transgression, and have a better way pointed out to 
them ; they must be attracted to goodness; they must be cured 
of their moral maladies by a course of patient instruction, and 
humane treatment. ‘ Let it be remembered,’ said an enlight- 
ened writer,* whom death arrested in early life in the midst 
of usefulness, ‘ that in youth the character is easily susceptible 
of change, the mind greedy for knowledge, the heart, in gene- 
ral, when skilfully touched, sensible to kindness and compas- 
sion.’ Experience has always confirmed these remarks, 
but never more signally than by the labors of Mrs Fry 
and her associates in Newgate, to which we have already 
referred. In other prisons also, to our personal knowledge, 
human nature, even in its abject and depraved forms, has re- 
sponded to the voice and action of humanity. We haye seen 
hardened cultprits who at first looked with sullen disrespect 
upon those whom official duty sent to inspect their cells and 
inquire into their treatment; but whose manners and counte- 
nances assumed grateful and confiding expressions, the mo- 
ment they perceived, that their comfort and goed were the 
motives of the visitation. Kindness is the grand secret of all 
government, but especially of prison government. A culprit that 
laughs to scorn the shouldered firelock of a sentinel, or the 
sword of an overseer, will melt into tears at the voice of good 
will, and feel no disposition to abuse the confidence that in- 
duces a superintendent to throw himself fearlessly into the 
midst of a crowd of criminals. ; 


* John Gallison, Esq. See his able review of Buxton on Crimes, in the 
xxvth number of the North American Review. There is in both the review 
and the work reviewed, much ingenious speculation and a fund of valuable 
matters of fact. Mr Gallison examined the subject of Prison Discipline with 

reat zeal and ability. It was a subject that deeply interested his mind. 

n his premature death, the benevolent lost an able associate, and society a 
wise and improving member. His writings were powerful in the cause of 
virtue and truth, and were illustrated by a pure example. 
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But since the first object of a Refuge for juvenile offenders, 
is to supply the neglect of parents and society, a schoolroom 
will be indispensable, and the Lancasterian or monitorial mode 
of instruction will probably be found to be the best that can 
be adopted. At the New York Refuge, as we have noticed 
above, two hours in a day, one in the morning and one in the 
evening, are devoted to spelling, reading, writing and ciphering. 
The superintendent is also in the daily habit of giving instruc- 
tion ‘on-subjects adapted to the intelligence of the subjects; 
such as various objects of natural history and the useful arts, 
availing himself of the opportunity thus afforded of enforcing 
moral and religious truth and desires, which tend to elevate 
their minds above the low and degraded habits, to which they 
had been accustomed, and to implant the ambition of entering 
upon an honorable and useful course of life.’ Let it not be 
said, that criminals have no irclination for intellectual employ- 
ments. ‘T'he voice of experience has decided to the contrary. 
In the Sixth Report it is said, that 


‘ Education is the very best employment. You can hardly 
credit me in saying, that the old embrace the opportunity so 
cheerfully, that in a very few months some have been able to 
read and write far beyond the progress made by the younger 
members of society at regular schools. In the gaol school men 
of forty years and upwards, from the alphabet, have, in a very 
short time, departed a credit to their instructers. These are 
not extraordinary instances, they are frequent....... There is 
a school for those who cannot read, from which it appears that 
many boys have derived great benefit. “Considerable attention 
is paid to Feligious instruction......The chaplain bears testi- 
mony to the great benefit which has resulted from the estab- 
lishment of the school under his superintendence....Schools, 
the most interesting instrument in the improvement of pris- 
ons and prison discipline, have made encouraging progress 
within the last year.’ Again; * Admonition and advice have 
no affect on children, who are confined in the prisons with aban- 
doned offenders. They become unruly, impudent, and vicious. 
I dismissed none without inquiring if they could read, and found 
that not more than four or five out of forty had been instructed. 
One answered, ‘What is reading good for?’ Another said, 
‘ Who was to have taught me? We had no schoolmaster at 
our place.’ ’ 


Regular instruction should be given in the mechanical arts. 
Each delinquent should be thoroughly taught some trade. 
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it will give them means of support, and a consciousness of in- 
dependence. » Work performed out of doors, is especially pro- 
per, for without it they will become too tender for any but 
sedentary employments. 

But in vain will every other precaution be taken, if religious 
instruction* be neglected. That should enter largely into the 
system. Not that we should.recommend a formal, or gloomy 
course of instruction. The Scriptures should be read and fa- 
miliarly explained, not as is too frequently done, to administer 
sharp reproof and denunciation, but as the language of the 
friend of sinners to his erring, tempted, and sinful disciples. 
Let the religious teacher of a Refuge beware of telling his 
hearers, that they are ‘ sinners above all men.’ Nothing ren- 
ders scriptural truth so unacceptable, as when it is delivered 
at particular individuals, rather than at particular sins. We have 
heard prayers and sermons before mixed audiences, culprits, 
overseers, and committees, the bond, and free, which have ap- 
peared like the aspirations of the selfrighteous, ‘I thank God 
I am not as other men are, or even as this publican.’ It isa 
matter of accident with many persons, that they are not in the 
society of prisoners. Besides, in a religious view, all men 
are transgressors. ‘Therefore, when human beings address the 
almighty and pure Spirit in prayer, all distinctions created by 
man should be forgotten. ‘They are of less value in the sight 
of God, than some would seem to think them. We must never 
overlook the fact, that the disease is within, affecting the heart 
and the mind. Conscience must therefore be awakened, 
christian motives must be perseveringly presented, and enforced 
by the irresistible eloquence of mildness and good exam- 
ple. As there is no genuine morality without religion, we 
must not expect to succeed in the reformation of criminals, 
unless the fear of God is superadded to the fear of man. 


* Moral and religious instruction has become a general practice in the 
prisons of Great Britain. Benevolent individuals and associations are doin 
great good by this means. In many prisons, Bibles, prayer books, an 
tracts are furnished to the prisoners, prayers are offered by the chaplain 
mornings and evenings, and worship on the Sabbath regularly attended. In 
one instance an apartment has been allotted to the Chaplain for giving pri- 
vate instruction and admonition. 
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Stuart’s Dedication Sermon. 


Art. VI.—A Sermon preached at the Deskication of the 
Church in Hanover & treet, Boston, March 1, 1826. By 
M. Sruart, Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. pp. 35. 


Tis Sermon claims particular notice for several reasons. It 
was delivered on an interesting occasion. ‘The opening’ of a 
new house for christian worship, in any case, is an occasion of 
great interest. It adds to the interest, that it is for the accom- 
modation and use of a new society of worshippers, and thus 
gives encouraging indications of the demand for more places of 
worship, bearmg some proportion to the increased population of 
the city. The character and standing of its author impart a 
degree of importance to whatever doctrines it expresses, and 
whatever spirit it breathes. And the sermon contains senti- 
ments, which ought not to be regarded with indifference. 

From the words of our Saviour, Matt. xviii. 20, ‘ For where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them,’ the preacher raises the two following ques- 
tions, which make the subject of discourse, viz. 

1. What is it for an assembly of men to convene in the 
name of Christ? 

2. What is implied in the declaration that he is in the midst 
of them? 

To meet together, or to perform any act in the name of 
Christ, is to do it as his disciples. But this phrase also needs 
explanation, and the preacher proceeds to state the several 
points in which the religion of Christ differs from every other, 
and in which his’ disciples are distinguished from those, who 
profess every other faith. It is justly remarked, that there are 
many doctrines, and those of great importance, which the 
Christian holds in common with men of other religions, and 
duties also, which he practises in common with them. But 
there are others, which are peculiar to the Christian; which 
distinguish him from all others; which make him, what he 
professes to be, a Christian, in distinction from an unbeliever, a 
heathen or polytheist, a deist or naturalist, a Jew or a Mahom- 
medan. 

The author proceeds with a sufficient degree of solemnity, 
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and expressing a strong sense of the delicacy and the respon- 
sibility of the task, to point out, not all the peculiarities of 


the christian system, which disciples of Christ are bound to ~ 


maintain ; but merely a few particulars, which are. proininent 
among the characteristics, that distinguish the christian religion 
from all others. We mention this to show, that the author has 
not expressed himself with carelessness; that he was proba- 
bly fully aware of the bearing of what he has said, and that he 
is to be understood as deliberately intending all that is, by fair 
interpretation, implied in the representation he has given of 
what constitutes a Christian. For otherwise, there seemed no 
occasion for so formally drawing the attention of his hearers to 
the delicacy or the responsibility of what he was about to say. 

When, therefore, he professes to point out what those distinc- 
tive traits of belief or character are, which separate Christians 
from all other worshippers, and make them the subjects of the 
promise in the text, and pronounces, that they, who are the 
genuine followers of Christ, and real converts to his religion, 
must receive those doctrines, and practise those dutie$; and 
that none can be truly said to meet together in the name of 
Christ, or as his disciples, who do not admit the one and prac- 
tise the other ; we are to understand him as denying the 
christian name to every one, who does not assent to each of 
those articles, which he has selected as those, by which the 
Christian is distinguished from all others, however sincere he 
may be in his belief inhim as a messenger from God, however 
ready to receive all his instructions as divine truth, however 
careful to cherish the spirit of his religion, and however faithful 
to perform its duties. Those articles, as the preacher has ex- 
plained, illustrated, and enforced them, are. 

1. Belief in the atonement by the blood of Christ.* 

2. Love to Christ. 

3. Rendering religious homage to Christ. 

4. Obedience to Christ. 

Now waiving, for the present, the question whether these arti- 


* The proposition, as stated in its place in the sermon is, ‘ You who are 
here to meet in the name of Christ, must believe and trust in him as the 
true Messiah, the Son of God, and the only Saviour of Sinners.’ As ex- 
plained and enforced in several following pages, it is as we have stated it 
above, and is so expressed by the preacher, ‘ Only one has made atonement 
for sin by his death.’ ‘ No other religion presents you with a founder, who 
has made atonement for his followers by his own blood.’ 
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cles express correctly and completely what is peculiar to Chris~ 
tianity, or not ; truths and duties by which it is distinguished from 
all other forms of religion ; we think there are strong objections 
to adopting these, or any other articles of belief, except the 
single one which we shall hereafter mention, as constituting 
the faith, which is necessary to entitle one to the christian name. 
We object, because it proceeds upon a principle, which will 
justify Christians of every sect and denomination in refusing the 
christian name to all others. Upon the same principle, on 
which the author of this sermon excludes others, he must 
find himself excluded from the christian community. He can- 
not admit any one to be a Christian, who rejects the doctrine of 
the atonement. Now the Catholic believes, not less than he, 
in the atoning blood and propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. But 
when he ‘ meets at the table of the Lord, to commemorate his 
dying love,’ it is not to taste the symbols of the Saviour’s 
‘ blood,’ but to partake the very flesh and blood itself, that flesh 
and blood, which suffered on the cross. And, in his view, no 
one who refuses his assent to a doctrine, so explicitly taught by 
the Saviour, as that the consecrated bread and wine are the 
real body and blood of the Saviour, can have any just title to 
the christian name. ‘The Universalist again holds, in common 
with the preacher, the doctrine of atonement by the blood of 
Christ. He believes it was a complete atonement for all 
men ; that Christ was a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world. He isconfident, therefore, that all men will actually 
be saved ; for be thinks it dishonorable to the Saviour to sup- 
pose, that the very end of his death will be frustrated ; that 
any of those for whom he made atonement, will fail to be bene- 
fitted by it. Why then shall not he deny the Christian name 
to those, who, whatever stress they may lay on the doctrine of 
the atonement, in his opinion essentially impair its value by de- 
nying its efficacy, and thus take from the gospel of Christ one 
. of its most essential and consoling truths ? 

There are other points also, upon which honest and learned 
men may lay as much stress as the preacher does on that of 
the atonement. 

‘The Episcopalian may agree with the author, as to the lead- 
ing doctrines of our religion, and as to their importance and 
necessity, to entitle one to the christian name. But he has 
other opinions also, which in his estimation are equally impor- 
tant. One of them is, the divine right of episcopacy. Be- 
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lieving then, that his is the only church, in which christian 
ordinances can be rightly administered, why shall he not deny 
the christian name to those, whose introduction by baptism 
into the church was not by an authority derived from the apos- 
tles md our Lord, through an uninterrupted succession of bish- 
ops! 

The Baptist also, while he holds in common with our author, 
all the articles of faith, which he has represented as essential, 
may yet not think him entitled to communion with true Christ- 
ians ; for he is besides persuaded, that no baptism is of any 
value, but that of adults, and by immersion. 

Remarks of a similar nature may be made with respect to 
every other sect, into which those who profess to be Christians, 
are divided. ‘There are none of them, who do not hold opin- 
ions peculiar to themselves, which may, in their view, be as 
essential characteristics of christianity, as those stated by the 
author of the sermon are to him. Shall they then all draw 
around themselves the line of separation, each regarding his 
own little sect as constituting the whole christian family,-and 
his oe narrow creed as expressing the whole christian doc- 
trine ! . 

But this is not all. Admit the right of any one to confine the 
christian name to his own sect, and suppose the test, which the 
author has instituted, be a correct one. Is it sufficiently definite 
and distinct? What is it to believe in the atoning blood of 
the Saviour? what to reject it? This the author has not 
told us, though he has told us it is a fundamental principle, and 
that it constitutes a difference heaven-wide from every other 
system of religion. 

A doctrine so essential, required to be received under the 
harsh alternative of subjecting ourselves, if we receive it not, 
to the awful sentence pronounced by an apostle on those, who 
sin wilfully after having received the knowledge of the truth ;* 
a doctrine so essential, and declared to be of such importance, 
ought, we think, to be quite intelligible in itself, and stated 
with all the clearness and definiteness,*of which it is capable. 
This has not been done in the sermon before us ; but we are 


* Does the author mean to be understood, by the application. of this 
text, to —— all those, who deny the doctrine of the atonement, with a 
wilful denial of what they know to be the truth 2? We should be glad to affix 
a meaning less illiberal and repulsive, but are unable. 
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left to find out what the doctrine is, which it is so unsafe to de- 
ny, by recurring to definitions of it, as widely differmg from 
each other, as some of them differ from its total rejection. 
Of those who have discussed and attempted to explain this 
subject, whose account are we to receive as that which will 
bring us within the pale of christian charity, and entitle us to 
the christian name?’ Is it that of Edwards or of Magee, that 
of Woods or Murdock, that of Dana or Austin? We think 
it will be time enough to make this doctrine the Shibboleth on 
which our life, as Christians, is to depend, when those who lay 
such stress upon it have themselves agreed, what the doctrine 
in question is. 

As Mr Stuart has furnished us with no means of ascertain- 
ing what the doctrine of atonement is, on which such stress is 
laid, it is not our purpose, as it would be laboring wholly in 
the dark, to discuss the question, whether it be a doctrine that 
is taught in the New Testament. But we cannot forbear just 
noticing one argument, upon which he seems to place great re- 
liance, but in which we think there is no force, in whatever 
sense the doctrine be understood. The argument is, that if 
we reject the atonement, there is nothing in which Jesus was 
superior to Paul, nothing that constituted him a saviour in 
a higher sense, nothing that laid a higher claim to gratitude. 
‘lf he [Jesus] be a Saviour merely because be instructed 
the people; then has Paul a bettér title to that name than he.’ 
‘In the office and duty of an instructer, a martyr, a prophet, a 
worker of miracles, a divinely commissioned messenger, a suc- 
cessful.reformer, simply considered as such, Paul was in almost 
all respects equal, in many respects superior, to him. Why is 
not Paul our exalted benefactor, why is he not to be hailed 
as our Saviour,-why are we not to meet together in his name ?’ 
This appeal is made evidently in the confidence, that it admits 
of no other answer, but that which follows, viz. ‘ It is because 
only one has made atonement for sin by his death. This Paul 
did not.’ 

But we think that 4 different answer may be given, more 
satisfactory, and more consistent with what the Scriptures teach 
us of our relation to Jesus and to Paul, and of our obligations 
to each. We say then, that so far from Paul being superior 
or equal to Jesus, as a divinely commissioned messenger, in- 
structer, and worker of miracles, there was an immeasurable 
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distance between them. ‘The one was the master, the other 
the pupil. The one was the founder of a new dispensation, the 
other, one of the ministers whom he chose, and appointed to 
carry his purposes of benevolence to mankind into effect. 
Jesus professed to receive the doctrine, which he taught, im- 
mediately from God. Paul declared that he received his from 
Jesus Christ. Jesus held intimate communion with the Fa- 
ther, was in the bosom of the Father, derived his authority 
directly from God. It was the privilege and glory of Paul to 
be the disciple of Jesus, to receive the doctrine, which he 
taught, from him; and he claimed no higher authority, and 
deemed it sufficient honor, in those very instructions, in which 
the preacher so incautiously pronounced him superior to Je- 
sus, to style himself the apostle and the servant of Jesus Christ. 
If it be true, that as an instructer, Paul was equal or superior 
to Jesus, why is he never declared to be ‘ the light of the world, 
the true light, that enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world’? ‘This Jesus, and he only, was declared to be. We 
are then to meet together in the name of Jesus, and not of 
Paul, or Peter, or either of the apostles; to regard him as 
our saviour, and preeminently our benefactor, because he was 
the chief messenger and leader, and they subordinate agents 
and teachers, and Ais commission and authority immediate from 
God, and theirs from him, as his ambassadors, to aid in ex- 
ecuting the great design of his mission. 

We ask, what would Paul or Peter have been, had Jesus 
not preceded them, or had he never existed? But there was 
no dependence of him upon them to give room for the same 
question. The instructions of Jesus might have been the same, 
as they were in fact, and the great purposes of his mission as 
well accomplished, had Peter, and» Paul, and John never ex- 
isted. Other men, as competent@#fid as faithful as they were, 
might have been called to the work, and qualified by the great 
teacher to take the same part which they did, in enlightening 
the world. But’had Jesus not appeared in the character and 
office that he did; or had he not chosen them to be his min- 
isters, instructed them as he did in the great doctrines and 
purposes of his mission, and appointed them to be his apostles 
and ambassadors to the world, Peter ‘would have lived and 
died a humble fisherman on the lake of Galilee, a pious, but a 
bigoted disciple of Moses, never doubting that the favor of 
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God was confined to the descendants of Abraham, and that all 
out of the pale of the Jewish church, was to be regarded as 
common and unclean. And Paul, without that light which 
burst upon him on the way to Damascus, and those instruc- 
tions received afterward by revelation from Jesus Christ, 
which were to qualify him to be a chosen instrument for con- 
verting the world to his religion; instead of being the herald 
of the gospel to the nations, to spread the knowledge of salva- 
tion over a large portion of the world, and by his letters to the 
ehurches communicating to all succeeding ages the blessings of 
that gospel, which he declared was not his own, but what he 
had received by revelation from Jesus Christ; Paul would 
have passed the latter, as he had done the former part of his 
life, a respectable citizen of Tarsus, a well educated Jew, a 
Pharisee of the strictest sect, learned and zealous in the law of 
his nation. But never would those enlarged and liberal views, 
and those pure doctrines have entered his mind, of which, as 
a disciple of Christ, and under him as a master, he lived as a 
teacher, and died as a witness. 

We affirm then, that nothing can be more groundless than 
the assertion, that Jesus was not distinguished above Paul, 
Peter, or John, as a divine messenger, instructer, and worker 
of miracles. He was a lawgiver, the founder of a new dispen- 
sation, the teacher of a new doctrine. They were his minis- 
ters, apostles, deputies, commissioned by him to carry on the 
work, which he had begun, of regenerating the world; and 
thus, as his instruments, to complete his design. They labor- 
ed and taught, not as principals ; to this they never pretended ; 
not as equals, for they always appeared and always spake of 
themselves, as subordinate agents. ‘Their highest pretension 
was to appear as ambassadors of Christ, acting in his stead, 
addressing men in his nam@pclaiming no authority, but as de- 
rived from him. 

To return now to the question, what constitutes a Christian, 
or what distinguishes from all others, those, who may be said to 
meet together in the name, or as the disciples of Christ? It is 
very justly said by the preacher, that much that is most important 
in religion, is not peculiar to the Christian, and is not to be men- 
tioned among the marks which distinguish him, since it is what 
he holds in common with men of other religions ; and that the 
difference between him and them, and that by which he is dis- 
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tinguished from them, must consist in something, whichhe only 
admits, and must admit in order to be a Christian. We add, 
that this something must also be that, which, besides being pe- 
culiar to Christianity, is common to all Christians. And this, 
we think, so far as respects what he is to believe, must consist in 
one single article, the divine mission and consequent authority 
of Jesus Christ. If you go beyond this, and introduce, with 
the author of the sermon, articles which are received by 
some, and rejected by others, you will give the description of 
a Catholic, a Protestant, a Calvinist, a Trinitarian, or a Unita- 
rian, but not that of a Christian. What, we ask, constitutes 
a Jew? We mean not as respects the nation to which he 
belongs, but the religion which he professes. You would not 
answer this question by giving the description or the creed of 
a Pharisee, in the time of our Saviour, for this plain reason, 
that although every Pharisee is a Jew, every Jew is not a 
Pharisee. A Jew is one, who believes in the divine mission 
of Moses and the prophets. He acknowledges the authority 
of their writings, and receives them as his rule of faith and 
life. But he has his own interpretation of those writings ; 
and whatever be the particular doctrmes, which he finds in 
them, and whether they are such as to constitute him a Phari- 
see, a Sadducee, or an Essene, he is not the less a Jew. 

What, again, distinguishes a Mahometan from all others? 
Not the profession of faith in a particular set of doctrines; for 
those doctrines some of the followers of Mahomet may re- 
ceive, and others may reject ; but the simple acknowledgment 
of Mahomet as a divine teacher, and of the Koran as the rule 
of faith and practice to his followers. The particular articles 
of his faith will be those, which he believes to be taught by the 
Koran, whether they make a part of the popular creed or 
not; and whether he is a Somnite or a Schiite, a follower of 
Abu-Becr or of Ali, a believer in Fate or in Freewill, he is 
a Mahometan. He may be regarded as a heretic by those of 
a different sect ; but we suppose that no disciple of the prophet 
would carry the spirit of sect so far, as to deny that he is 
a Mahometan. 

In the same manner we come to a true definition of what 
constitutes a Christian, as distinguished from the professors of 
every other religion. He is one, who believes in the divine 
mission of Jesus Christ, and receives his instructions, as of 
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divine authority. Those instructions are contained in the writ- 
ings of the New Testament, and were delivered by Christ him- 
self and his apostles. Whatever doctrines he finds clearly 
taught in those writings, he receives as divine truths. Now, 
whatever the particular system of doctrines may be, which he 
is thus led to embrace, it is to him Christianity ; and so far as 
faith is concerned, he is a Christian. Nor will he be more 
or less entitled to the name of a disciple of Christ, on ac- 
count of the agreement or the disagreement of his creed with 
any one, that has been drawn up by others, and is regarded as 
a standard of christian faith. Whether it be that of the Cath- 
olic or the Protestant church, that of the Lutheran or the 
Calvinian, that of the Trinitarian, or Unitarian, or one that 
differs from them all, who is authorized to pronounce, that it 
is not christian, and that he who holds it, is not a disciple of 
Christ ? 

We have been drawn with extreme reluctance into a course 
of remarks implying so much of censure ; but it was what the 
circumstances of the case seemed to usto demand. We could 
not be willing, that sentiments so calculated to have an influence 
on the religious community unfavorable to charity and peace, 
by their tendency toa system of mutual exclusion and hostility, 
should pass unnoticed. We cannot see the mischief that is done, 
the uncharitable, censorious, and hostile spirit that is awakened 
in the christian community, the separations that are produced 
in our churches by the propagation of such sentiments, without 
feeling it to be our duty to bear testimony against them, to en- 
deavour to point out their tendency to hurt the christian cause, 
and to expose the fallacy of the reasonings, by which they 
are supported. We deem it the.more imperative duty to do 
it, when, as in the present case, such sentiments are expressed 
by one, whose reputation, and high standing, and office give 
him peculiar weight with the religious community. Nor are 
they the less dangerous, perhaps they are even the more so, 
for the dispassionate coolness, and gentleness of manner with 
which they are expressed, and abstinence from the coarse and 
offensive language, which we are too much accustomed to meet 
with. We cannot but regard those, as incurring a fearful respon- 
sibility, who employ the power they have of giving the direction 
to the spirit and measures of the christian community, in incul- 
cating sentiments so certainly leading to disunion, and in fostering 
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a spirit, that is calculated to destroy the peace of our churches, 
and to alienate those from each other, who ought to live to- 
gether as brethen. We hold them justly answerable for 
the course pursued by the orthodox of the present day, 
which is producing such unhappy divisions in our churches. 
We believe that men of violence derive encouragement and 
countenance from such publications, without which they would 
not proceed to such extremities, as have sometimes been wit- 
nessed. 

We would not by these remarks be understood as asserting 
or intimating, that all the schisms in our churches for the last 
twenty years, or since this course of measures has been adopted, 
are to be charged to the exclusive spirit of orthodoxy, and 
to the system it has pursued. We know that other causes have 
operated, as they will occasionally operate, to produce the same 
deplorable effects; causes which have no immediate connexion 
with particular opinions, or sectarian interests. But we do mean 
to express the entire conviction, that so far as these divisions have 
arisen and are daily arising from the practice, which finds 
encouragement and support in such publications as the sermon 
before us, namely, that of denying the christian name, refusing 
christian communion, and, as far as they have the power, depriv- 
ing those of their christian rights, whose articles of faith differ 
from their own ; we do mean to assert, that the orthodox are ex- 
clusively answerable for them. We hesitate not to assert this, 
because it is well known, that those, who style themselves the or- 
thodox, and those only, do expressly advocate the necessity and 
the duty of a separation from others, and vindicate their conduct 
in doing it on the ground, that those who do not receive the 
peculiarities of their faith are not Chnistians, that.they worship 
another God, deny the Saviour, and that therefore those who 
hold the true faith can have no christian communion with them. 
We know of no instance in which these sentiments have been 
either avowed or practised upon by any others. And we ¢an- 
not doubt, that by far the greater part of the unhappy divisions, 
by which our churches have been rent for a few years past, 
have had their origin in this single cause. 

Will the author of the sermon complain, that in our inter- 
pretation of it we have done him injustice, and not represented 
faithfully its meaning? We ask then, what is its meaning? 
What did he intend, that the hearers and readers of his dis- 
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course should understand him to recommend as to the course 
they should pursue in respect to Unitarian Christians? He 
very well knew, that within a short distance of the house im 
which he was speaking, and probably at that moment within its 
walls, were many who professed to be Christians, who yet be- 
lieved neither of the doctrines to have been taught in the 
gospel, which he declared to be essential to constitute a Christ- 
ian. Was it his meaning, that those to whom his discourse 
was addressed, and for whom it was designed, should recog- 
nize such as Christians, and be ready to hold communion with 
them as such? Or was it the purpose of his sermon to 
justify them in withholding from all such the christian name, 
and all purely christian offices, and in regarding them as 
having no other claims upon them, than Jews, Mahometans, 
or Naturalists, with whom they are virtually, if not expressly 
classed by the preacher ? The future course pursued by 
the church established in that building will probably furnish 
a fair commentary on the sermon, and manifest in what sense 
it was understood by those, to whom it was addressed. 

We have a few remarks to make on the singular form of 
consecration, and invocation of the object of worship at the 
close of the discourse, because it is addressed separately and 
distinctly to God, to the Father, to the Lamb of God, and to 
the Eternal Spirit. But why should this form of address, 
though it differs so entirely from any direction given in the 
Scriptures, and from any act of devotion, of which we have 
there an example; and particularly appears in strong con- 
trast with that of Solomon on a similar occasion; yet why 
should it be so unusual as to strike us by its singularity? If 
the doctrine of the trinity be a christian doctrine, it ought cer- 
tainly to be recognized in the usual form and structure of 
prayer; and we do not perceive how Trinitarians can justify 
themselves in addressing prayer, as they usually do, exclu- 
sively to the Father, utterly neglecting, except in the con- 
cluding sentence, the notice of two other persons believed by 
them to be equally entitled to supreme worship. We have 
attended worship conducted by Trinitarian ministers on a 
great variety of occasions; and we have never before, but in 
one instance, heard an address to the Deity, which we 
thought perfectly proper for a Trinitarian to offer. 
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We accordingly give to the preacher the credit of consist- 
ency and propriety almost unexampled, in the form of address 
which he has adopted, if he believes the object of worship to 
consist of three distinct persons, in the proper sense of the word 
person. But we can allow him this claim to consistency and 
propriety only on the ground, that there are three persons in 
the most strict and proper sense, and that the distinction in the 
Deity, which is thus expressed by the word person, is of such 
a nature as not to be distinguished in our conceptions, or by 
any language we can use, from Tritheism. ‘Truth also re- 
quires us to add, that this consistency as a Trinitarian, seems to 
us to be purchased at the expense of consistency as a Christ- 
ian. We are not more struck with the consistency of the 
act of homage of which we are spéaking, with the Trinitarian 
creed, than we are with its utter and irreconcilable incon- 
sistency with the instructions of our Saviour to his disciples 
on the subject, and with all the examples he gave them, as well 
as with the instructions and examples, which they also have 
left for other Christians. 

The almost entire neglect of the second and third. persons 
of the trinity by professed Trinitarians, and the practice of 
addressing themselves exclusively to the Father, is a fact, 
which it belongs to intelligent Trinitarians to account for and 
explain. For, ¢f a is ever proper to address the three persons 
separately and distinctly, as in the common sense of the word, 
distinct persons, or intelligent agents ; it seems to us, till we are 
better informed, that it must always be wmproper-not to do it, 
except in those cases, where the subject of the address is one, 
in which the other persons of the trinity have no concern. 
Whether there are any such subjects, we are ready to be inform- 
ed by those, who are better acquainted than we profess to be, 
with the separate interests and distinct offices of the divine 
persons. 

We abstain from entering into any discussion of the question 
respecting the duty of religious homage to the Saviour. We 
could do but very imperfect justice to the subject within any 
limits, that could be allowed us. ‘There is a religious homage, 
which we believe to be due to Jesus Christ from all who are 
his disciples. It is that religious homage, which is expressed 
by some of the texts, by which the author ‘endeavours to sup- 
port his position. And we are ready to say with him, that the 
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Christian worships God, the God of nature, in Christ Jesus, 
and through him. And if we were allowed to think that such 
worship were all that he means by religious homage due to 
Christ, we should have no controversy with him on the subject. 
‘But this we are not allowed to suppose. The whole of his rea- 
soning on the subject, and the example which he has given at 
the close of, the sermon, clearly imply, that not subordinate, 
but supreme worship is intended; that worship, which is only 
due to the supreme God, the eternal Jehovah. 

On this subject we will only recommend to the attention of the 
author, the following passages, viz. John xv. 16, and xvi. 23; 
Rom. i. 8, and vii. 25, and xv. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 57 ; Eph. ii. 14— 
21, and v. 20; Phil. ii. 3; Col. i. 3, andi. 17; Heb. xii. 15; 
1 Peter i. 17, and iv. 1}, which we regard as designating the 
true object of supreme religious homage, and the manner in 
which it is proper for Christians to present it. According to 
these passages, and we assert that the general current of scrip- 
ture accords with them, the supreme object of religious hom- 
age is not Jesus Christ, but God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Him we are to worship, to him we are to pray 
in the name of Christ, or as his disciples. We could men- 
tion no doctrine, that is more. clearly stated by our Saviour 
than this, though the author of the sermon, with these texts 
before him, insists on that worship being rendered to the Son, 
which is due ta the Father only, and, if we understand him 
right, would deny the name of a Christian to him, who would 
not consent todo it. ; 

One word more only we would say, to guard against mis- 
apprehension of the import and design of some of the remarks 
above. The reader is reminded, and the author of the ser- 
mon, if these pages should fall into his hands, that we make 
no objection to the statement of his opinions, as to what are 
the essential doctrines of Christianity. Whatever these might 
be, it was his right, in common with every Christian, to express 
them freely, publicly, distinctly, without fear of censure or 
rebuke from those who think them not even to be doctrines of 
the gospel at all. What we censure,and think deserving of re- 
buke is, the denial of the christian name to those, who are 
unable to admit these doctrines into their creed. And this 
we do, not only because we think it. to be in itself an un- 
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warranted and presumptuous act, but on account of its 
pernicious practical tendency ; because we cannot doubt 
its tendency to the hostility and separation of those, who ought 
to live together in love, in christian fellowship, in offices of 
kindness, keeping the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, 
and not allowing themselves to be alienated from each other od 
an unavoidable dissonance of faith. 








Notices of Recent Publications. 


A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, from the ‘Clavis 
Philologica’ of Christ. Abr. Wahl, late senior Pastor of Schneeberg, 
‘now Superintendent of Oschaz, Saxony. By Edward Robinson, A. M. 
Assistant Instructer in the department of Sacred Literature, Theol. 
Sem. Andover. 8vo. pp. 852. Andover, 1825. 


Tue Lexicon of Wahl, especially in the form, in which it is 
given to us by Mr Robinson, is a valuable present to the stu- 
dents of the Greek Testament. It has several points of advan- 
tage over Schleusner’s, though it by no means supersedes that 
most copious and elaborate work. | It is less cumbrous, less of 
a commentary. ‘The significations of words are not unnecessa- 
rily multiplied as in that and the arrangement of them is much 
more simple and philosophical. Wahl is a philological key ex- 
cellently adapted to its uses. Schleusner is a critical treasure- 
house, full of the richest materials, which are yet, it must be 
confessed, somewhat extravagantly accumulated, and often lying 
about in disorder. 

We believe that little more remains to be done in the way of 
_ lexicon for the New Testament. The meanings of single words 
are sufficiently made out and agreed on. Phrases will continue 
to be differently explained. Interpreters may wrangle about 
the doctrine contained in periods and paragraphs forever. 
Whether one or another signification of a term is to be applied 
in a particular case, will be often disputable. But it is generally 
only the application that is subjected to such an uncertainty. 
The several ways in which each term will bear to be translated 
are sufficiently plain, and adopted with great uniformity. It must 
seem surprising to one to whom the subject is new, to find how 
easily the mere lexicographer of the New Testament avoids the 
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fields of religious controversy. We remember but one instance, 
in which Wahl has occupied polemical ground, and then it is by 
departing from his proper province. We refer to the sixth 
definition of wvevua, spirit ; ‘i. e.” he says, ‘ that certain subjec- 
tum which the writers of the New Testament represent as 
being most intimately united with God the Father and Son; 
but yet as distinguished from God the Father and Son in cer- 
tain respects, although possessing the same attributes, which are 
ascribed to God the Father and Son.’ Are we reading in a 
lexicon or a system of ddgmatical theology ? . 

In a few instances, it admits of doubt whether a Greek word 
will fairly bear a construction sometimes given to it. The most 
remarkable of these is in the word «ia. The question is of- 
ten agitated, whether or not it ever denotes the material world. 
Wahl, like Schleusner, allows it that signification ; but the only 
passage, which he adduces in proof is the common one, the 
Septuagint version of Ecclesiastes, iii. 11; ‘He hath set the 
world in their heart,’ &c. This passage, however, is wholly 
irrelevant. Its real import is uncommonly obscure, but it would 
perhaps be best rendered thus; ‘ he hath set their heart upon 
the future, (or the eternal,) although no man can find out the 
work that God maketh from the beginning to the end.’ - We 
know of but one clear instance in which eiay means the world, 
the visible creation. It is inthe Wisdom of Solomon, xiii. 9, 
where text and context seem to demand such a rendering. 

Another case comes to mind, though of very little conse- 
quence, in which the authority cited is inadequate to the object 
for which it was brought forward. The much tormented phrase 
emiBaawv Exaruse, Mark, xiv. 72, is translated ‘rushing out he 
wept,’ and appeal is made to 1 Maccabees, iv. 2. The refe- 
rence is an unfortunate one, and but serves to confirm us in the 
conviction, that Baaaw with éx: in composition, cannot signify 
to rush owt. ‘The construction is as harsh as Schleusner’s exe 
in and éy out of, of which we took notice some months ago in 
speaking of Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament. The 
passage, it seems to us, cannot be so well translated as by our 
idiomatic expression, which perfectly corresponds to the Greek 
one, ‘he burst into tears.’ 

We have ventured to say, that not much more remains to be 
done for the lexicon of the New Testament,* and have given 
this reason for the assertion ; that the import of each individual 





* Since the publication of Wahl in Germany, another lexicon of the 
New Testament has appeared from the hand of the celebrated Bretschnei- 
der. It is spoken very favorably of in Beck’s Allgemeines Repertorium. 
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term is now pretty well settled and generally recognized, and 
all beyond this, as presented in a fair translation, belongs to crit- 
icism, and commentary, and systematical divinity, rather than to 
a dictionary. We might give other grounds for such an opinion. 
Do but consider the incredible labor, the ingenious research, that 
have already been devoted to this department of study! The 
writings of almost all ages and tongues have been ransacked for 
contributions to it. What a disproportionate part of the study of 
the learned for the last few hundred years has flowed towards it ! 
And yet it is not one of those subjects which lies before us, still 
before us, and cannot be exhausted ; not one of those which 
expand with our conceptions and can never be fully understood. 
It is not like moral or political wisdom, which advances with our 
race, which waits to be developed with future circumstances. 
It is all fixed in the past. It is a lifeless, stationary thing. You 
may examine it as with a microscope, and that is the way in 
which it has been examined for many a generation. There is 
nothing more concerning it of any consequence to be discovered 
or done. A little better method may be here and there intro- 
duced, or some inconsiderable conjecture illustrated ; but that 
is the whole. The words of a dead language must have been 
well defined, by the literary acuteness that has so long been 
brought to bear upon them, or remain in hopeless obscurity. 
And then, every scholar must have observed, that biblical 
studies have not been devoted so much of late to critical mi- 
nutie as formerly. What are‘ literally ‘the jots and tittles,’ 
are valued at less and less every day. Men have tired of 
poring over letters and syllables. ‘The light that is yet to 
break forth from God’s word,’ is not to come through such slen- 
der crevices. The lower criticism, such as belongs to the mere 
philologist, begins to be thought to have had its full share of 
attention and to be sufficiently provided for, and the higher criti- 


cism, the great scope and design of the sacred writers, their age 


and circumstances, and the whole intellectual history of their 
times, has become the prominent object of interest. O the 
libraries of minute verbal disquisition that will never be read 
again! How many clavises have grown rusty! How many 
thesauruses become as useless as the miser’s coffers ! 

We again thank Mr Robinson for his labors on Wahl. He 


has discharged the duties of translator and editor with great 
faithfulness and accuracy. 
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13. The Claims of Puritanism. A Sermon, preached at the Annual Elec- 
tion, May 31, 1826, before His Excellency Levi Lincoln, Governor, 
the Honorable Council, and the Legislature of Massachusetts. By 
Rev. Orville Dewey, Pastor of the First Congregational Church, in 
New-Bedford. 8vo. pp. 32. Boston, True & Greene, 1826. 


From the pulpit and on public occasions, so much has been 
heard of late of our pilgrim forefathers, of Puritanism and the 
Puritans, that one would think the subject were exhausted. 
But the author of the admirable sermon now before us, has 
shown that it is not so. He has managed to give us upon these 
reputed threadbare topics, not only one of the ablest, but also 
one of the most interesting and original discourses we have for 
along time seen. At his touch, the Puritans seem to have 
awakened to a new existence. Puritanism, which to common 
superficial judgments seems an every day, familiar thing, starts 
from his mind almost a novelty. But should we go on to say 
all we think of this impressive and eloquent performance, some 
might suspect us of indirectly praising our own pages. For the 
sermon bears distinct marks of all the peculiarities and ex- 
cellences, in thought and style, of an author, whose contribu- 
tions to our work are well known to be amongst the ablest and 
most popular in it. It will therefore on all accounts be safer to 
let it speak for itself. 

‘The principal and ultimate object’ of the discourse, we are 
told, ‘is to vindicate the honors of Puritanism in America.’ 
‘But to open the way for this,’ the author first gives us a 
masterly sketch of ‘ the character and claims of the Puritans of 
England.’ He traces them, from their tise about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. through their various struggles and perse- 
cutions for religious and civil liberty, to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when they ‘ took the name of Non-Conformists, 
embracing the Independents, Presbyterians, and Quakers,’ and 
thence to later times in which they have received ‘the denom- 
ination of Dissenters.’ The author then observes, ‘that the 
odium which was attached to this great and increasing body of 
the people of England, began where the name has ended—in 
their dissent.’—‘ Their first crime—was simple and inoffensive 
dissent.’ After an eloquent defence of the Puritans on this 
point, from which we would gladly enrich our pages with ex- 
tracts had we room, it is next maintained that they ‘ were the 
first successful asserters of the free and liberal principles of 
modern times ;’ that their history, though written by their ene- 
mies, shows them to have been men of intelligence, firmness, 
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and moderation ; and that ‘ the accusations brought against them, 
in every period of their history, relate more to the forms than 
to the spirit of their conduct, more to their manners than to 
their morals, more to their prejudices than to their principles, 
more, in fine, to their trifling peculiarities than to their spbstan- 
tial objects.’ The author then observes :— 


‘TI care not for a name; nor did they care ; it required, they well knew, 
something more than hard names to put them down. But for the men, 
who in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, boldly stood forth in 
defence of the liberties of the people of England, I maintain that they 
were the Champions and Fathers of Modern Freedom. 

‘ And in estimating the value of this influence, it should be remembered 
that the freedom of these days is a very different thing from that of an- 
cient times. Christianity, which has let nothing untouched in the whole 
pore of human improvement and welfare, has imparted a marked and 

ecisive influence to the cause of modern liberty. It has made this liberty 
a nobler gift than ever entered into the conceptions of ancient heroes. 
Teaching men to live together as brethren, to love, every man, his neighbour 
as himself, and sanchinn Uhl, too, that every man is his neighbour—elevating 
the destiny of every human being to an equal, to an immortal grandeur, 
Christianity has unfolded to the world a new community of interests, new 
principles of equality and reciprocation, new laws of society and of govern- 
ment. It is not, however, till within the last two centuries that this polit- 
ical influence of Christianity has been developed. To the hands of the 
Puritans was this great cause committed ; and they proved themselves not 
unworthy of the trust. Animated at first by the love of religious liberty, 
demanding toleration as the undoubted privilege of that mind which God 
had made free, feeling that the rights of conscience were not only rights, 
but duties also, they were insensibly led, and at the same time powerfully 
strengthened to assert the claim of political freedom. They did assert and 
maintain it; and in doing so, ters have accomplished a work next only in 
importance to the introduction of Christianity itself. 

‘ The age is not insensible to the greatness of this work, though it is for- 
getful of the obscure and despised band of men who began it. The world 
indeed is filled with enthusiasm and glorying in the cause of popular and 
free institutions. ‘The period in which we live is teeming with projects and 
hopes ; and the mighty spring of every goodly and hopeful design is the 
freedom of the age—is that mighty truth of the age, that men should be left 
freely to work out their own welfare. Through all the borders of this 
continent there is not a mind, I had almost said, that is not glowing with 
pride at what has been accomplished, or with expectation of what is to 
come. Never, I repeat, since the introduction of Christianity, has the in- 
tellect, the improvement, the hope of the world received such an impulse, 
as it has received from the cause of modern freedom. Be it, then, remem- 
bered,—be it the more remembered, because it has till now been forgotten— 
that the men who first suffered and fought in this cause, were the Puritans 
of the seventeenth century! Yes, the very men whose names have gone 
abroad among the nations, as a byword, and a hissing, and a thing to be 
laughed to scorn, are the very men who stand at the head and as patriarchs of 
all free communities, and who shall yet be held in reverence as the Fathers 
of every coming and brightening age of liberty and happiness!’ pp. 16—18. 


The claims of Puritanism in America are next brought into 
view. The Puritans of New England are shown, Ist. against 
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common objections, to have been an intelligent body of men ; 
2d. not only men of piety, but of *‘ piety of no ordinary strength.’ 


‘ But there is a trait of their piety, that has perhaps been less considered. 
I mean its disinterestedness. They sought religious freedom scarcely more 
for themselves, than for their posterity. 'They hoped to propagate pure and 
unshackjed christianity, though (to use a phrase of their own) ‘ they should 
be but as stepping stones’ to those who came after. Their proceedings, their 
declarations, their writings, all exhibit this pious and noble disinterested- 
ness. 

‘ It may be interesting, and it is to my purpose to notice, that the first 
printed Sermon,* which we hear of as preached in this country, was on this 
reinarkable text—‘ Let no man seek his own, but every man another’s 
wealth ;’ (i. e. another’s welfare—) in which the preacher urges them not to 
live for themselves alone, nor only for one another, but for their posterity. 
A strange topic, surely, for the wilderness and for the waste and rocky 
shore of Plymouth! A strange precept to be heard amidst the bustling 
strife for existence! Yet such was the spirit of the men, and such was 
the spirit of their enterprise. I have heard it said, even in this age of 
plenty, by those who live on this heritage of their disinterested labors,—I 

ave heard them say, ‘ we must take care of ourselves—we have as much 
as we can do, to take care of ourselves.’ So thought not our Fathers. 
‘And you, my loving friends and adventurers to this plantation,’ said the 
preacher, ‘ as your care has been first to settle religion here before either 
profit or popularity, so, I pray you go on to do it much more.’ ‘I rejoice 
greatly,’ says he, ‘in your free and ready mind, to your powers,—yea, and 
beyond your powers, to further this work :—the memory of this action 
shall never die!’ How prophetic was the saying! Truly ‘the memory of 
this action shall never die!’ Already is it on the tongues of millions; and 
millions unborn shall celebrate it to the end of time ! 

Let it not be forgotten, then, at least by us, the immediate descendants of 
these men, for the sake of our gratitude and our virtue too, let it not be for- 
gotten, that when the weary pilgrim traversed this bleak coast, his step was 
ightened, and his heart was cheered, by the thoughts of a virtuous posteri- 
ty,—that when our fathers touched this land, they would fain have conse- 
crated it as a holy land,—that when they entered it, they lifted up their 
eyes towards rea Bes and said—“ let this be the land of refuge for the op- 
pressed and persecuted, the land of knowledge, and O! let it be the land 
of piety.’ Let the descendants of the pilgrims know, that if their Fathers 
wept, it was not for themselves alone—if they toiled, they toiled,—or as 
one of them nobly said, they ‘ spent their time, and labors, and endeavours, 
for the benefit of them who should come after ;’ that if they prayed, they 
prayed not for themselves alone, but for their posterity.’ pp. 21—23. 


What remains of the sermon contains many fine passages, 
relating to the suffcrings, the noble constancy, and cheering an- 
ticipations of the early settlers of New England. The circum- 
stances of their history are brought into touching and beautiful 
contrasts with our own, and the obligations we are under to 
them and their memory, are enforced with much emphasis and 
power, The usual addresses of the day, with which the per- 
formance ends, we regard as uncommonly happy. But it is in 


* By Robert Cushman, 1621. 
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the first part of the sermon, it seems to us, that the author 
shows his greatest strength, both of thought and of language. 
It is a piece, which, if generally read, cannot but exert the best 
influences upon society, and we regret that it is not offered for 
sale. 





14. Elements of History, Ancient and Modern, with historical Charts. By J. 
E. Worcester. 12mo. pp. 374, Boston, Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 1826. 
An Historical Atlas, containing the following Charts. 1. Chart of General 
History, Ecclesiastical History. II. Ancient Chronology. III. Mod- 
ern Chronology. IV. European Sovereigns. V. Chronological, Gene- 
alogical, and Historical Chart of England. VI. Chronological, Gene- 
alogical, and Historical Chart of France. VII. Chart of American 
History. VIII. Chart of Biography. IX. Chart of Mythology. By 

J. E. Worcester. Boston, Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 1826. 


Tuts History and Atlas make a valuable addition to the books 
of elementary instruction. The history is written in a style of 
great simplicity and purity ; and the charts, which are construct- 
ed on the author’s own plan, must be found to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of historical, biographical, and chronological knowl- 
edge among young students, more than any work of the kind, 
which is not too expensive for common use. They are valua- 
ble, too, for reference, if not for study, to those who have 
passed the period of pupilage, and who can here readily find 
many facts and dates, which they have forgotten, or have never 
known. The history is more elementary than any with which we 
are acquainted, and therefore, considering, too, the author’s well 
known judgment and fidelity, cannot fail to get into extensive 
use. Of the charts, which may be used by themselves or with 
any general history, we cannot give a better account, than that 
which is given in the author’s own words :-— 

‘ The charts which accompany this volume, have been formed with much 
labor and research, and all of them are constructed upon plans more or less 
novel. The Chart of History, the first in the series, is similar in its plan to 
one published many years since by Dr Priestley, and resembles still more an 
improved Chart of History by Mr Bailey. To Dr Priestley the public are 
also indebted for a valuable Chart of Biography, to which one of these 
bears a resemblance, though the “ees is materially different. 

‘ The outlines of history may be acquired with incomparably greater fa- 
eility by the use of charts, than by the perusal of volumes, independently 
of such aid; and what is of great importance, the information thus obtain- 
ed, will be so impressed on the mind as to be much more durable, than if 
acquired by any other method. By means of them, one may easily trace 
the rise, progress, revolutions, decline, and fall of states and empires; see 
what states have been contemporary, and what have existed at different 
periods ; take comprehensive views of the whole ground of history, and 
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comparative views of the particular parts ; mark the succession of the differ- 
ent dynasties, and sovereigns in the different kingdoms and empires ; learn 
the leading events of the several reigns, and of different ages, and observe 
the periods when the most illustrious persons have flourished.’ Preface, p. iv. 

We do not think that Mr Worcester has exaggerated the 
benefits of his plan, or that he claims for it a greater degree of 
novelty than it really possesses. 





15. The Way to be Saved. A Sermon delivered at the South Church in 
Andover, March 19, 1826. By Justin Edwards. pp. 16. Andover, 
Flagg and Gould, 1826. 


Tuts is a plain and impressive sermon on a most interesting 
subject. It gave us great pleasure in the perusal ; for it con- 
tains much less of what is offensive or objectionable than most 
sermons from Calvinists on the same topic. With but little 
qualification, it may be safely recommended to any class of 
Christians. The author’s definition of salvation is a good one. 
‘ To be saved,’ he says, ‘is to be delivered from a course of 
eternal sinning and eternal suffering. It is to be changed into 
the perfect image of God, and raised to a state of eternal holiness, 
and bliss, in heaven.’ Many Christians, we fear, look upon 
salvation as consisting wholly in deliverance from punishment ; 
a view of it, which has been confirmed by the false notions of 
atonement so often inculcated. Too much pains cannot be 
taken to eradicate this error, and to illustrate the great truth 
that Christ came to save men from their sins, It would have 
been well, if the impressive writer of this discourse had gone 
more at large into this part of his subject. But after giving his 
definition of salvation, he proceeds to answer the question, 
‘What must I do to be saved?’ The answer is, ‘ Believe in 
Christ.” But what is it to believe in Christ? ‘It is to place 
such confidence in Christ as to feel that what he said is true, 
and to treat it as true. It is that confidence in him which will 
lead you to act, as if what he said is true.” Now this is what 
we call a rational faith, let who will profess it. ; 

The writer next mentions the particulars, which this confidence 
in Christ requires us to do, and illustrates them. It requires, 
‘that we break off the practice of all known, outward sins’— 
‘the practice of secret sins’-—‘ that we commence and continue 
in the practice of all known duties’-—‘the practice of secret 
prayer’—‘ of consulting the Bible daily, feeling that it is the 
voice of God speaking to us, and for the purpose of learning 
his will that we may do it’—‘that we regard not ourselves 
more than God in the performance of duty’—‘ and that we 
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should not trust for what we need in order to perform duty, and 
to be accepted in it, rather to ourselves,than to Jesus Christ.’ 
Again we say, that with the exception of a part of the last sen- 
tence, this is what we call rational preaching. We should make 
it read thus; ‘that we should not trust for what we need, 
in order to perform duty and to be accepted in it, to our 
unassisted strength, or to our own merit, but to the grace and 
mercy of God, as made known to us by Jesus Christ.’ The 
author, in the sentence above, evidently receded from that 
definition of trust, or faith in Christ, which he set out with. 
Such a trust in Christ as he has defined, is doubtless neces- 
sary to the salvation of those who have heard of him. But for 
spiritual assistance, and for mercy to pardon our sins upon re- 
pentance, we put our trust in the Lord Jehovah, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has promised to give his 
holy spirit to them that ask him, and that whosoever turneth 
from his sins shall find mercy. We trust in Christ for the cer- 
tainty that these promises have been made; for the certainty 
om, they will be fulfilled, we trust in the veracity and mercy 
od. 

The author insists much and often upon our putting our trust 
in Christ alone. He probably does not mean by this to forbid 
trust in Jehovah, in whom is everlasting strength, but only trust 
in our own merit. Now we think it as absurd as he can, to 
suppose any human merit can be great enough to deserve the 
eternal happiness of heaven. We think the reward infinitely 
disproportioned to the service. If there were no future life, 
we say that every man receives more happiness in this world 
than his goodness merits. The eternal happiness of the good 
is entirely owing to the grace of God ; it is a gift to those who 
comply with the conditions annexed to it. Now, whilst I trust 
in the promise of God alone, that eternal happiness will be the 
reward of the good, what am I to trust to, that I shall be a par- 
taker in this happiness? What can I trust in but my character, 
the testimony of my conscience, that I have fulfilled the conditions 
on which the promise is made? Who more willing to ascribe 
the rewards of heaven to grace than St Paul? But to what 
did he trust that the promise of heaven applied to him? ‘I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth is laid up for me a crown of righte- 
ousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge shall give me in 
that day.’ 

We think a great deal of practical evil has resulted from the 
free use of such phrases as trusting in Christ for salvation, em- 
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bracing Christ, receiving him, surrendering ourselves to him, 
without proper explanation. They had an appropriate meaning 
in the time of Christ, and of the conversion of the Jews and heath- 
en to Christianity. But they do not now convey to the minds of 
the unlearned the same sense as they did then. With regard 
to the present sermon, however, we confess we are more sur- 
prised that there are so few, than we should have been if there 
had been more instances of this loose and mystical phraseology. 
We are encouraged to hope that the more correct modes of in- 
terpreting scripture, which prevail at the present day, will soon 
banish it altogether from sermons, as it has long been banished 
from almost every other kind of composition. 


16. Unitarianism the Way of the Lord. A Sermon, preached before the 
First Congregational Society, in Burlington, Vt. April 12, 1826. By 
George G. Ingersoll. 8vo.pp. 53. Burlington, E. & T. Mills, 1826. 


THE sermon now before us, appears at considerable disadvan- 
tage in consequence of the carelessness with which it has been 
carried through the press. Still it is evidently a production of no 
ordinary merit. There are passages in it that are even eloquent. 
As an exhibition of the character and doctrines of Unitarianism, 
it is in general very faithful. The author’s arguments against 


doctrines, which as a Unitarian he rejects, are powerful though 
popular, and managed occasionally with great skill. We recom- 
mend it to the perusal of inquirers after truth. 


17. The Scripture Doctrine concerning the Messiah. By an Aged Layman. 
pp. 15. Boston, Dutton and Wentworth, 1826. 


We do not know who this aged layman is ; but he has evi- 
dently carried to the reading of his Bible, great intelligence 
and no inconsiderable learning. We doubt, however, whether 
younger theologians will grant him, as prophecies of our Sa- 
viour, all the texts he quotes from the Old Testament ; and 
are quite sure his Trinitarian brethren will deny that he has 
given the full strength of their arguments from scripture. But, 
what perhaps is as much as they have a right to demand from 
fifteen pages, he has given them, in the plain language of scrip- 
ture respecting the person and offices of Christ, more than all 
the strength of all the Trinitarian arguments we have ever seen, 
can cope with, although he has not given the tenth of that 


which might have.been given, nor what he has, with the tenth 
of the force. 
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American Bible Society. The Tenth Anniversary of this So- 
ciety was celebrated in New York on the 11th of May. The 
receipts into the treasury, and the circulation of the scriptures, 
have again exceeded those of preceding years ; the former by 
$6578 83, the latter by 3881 Bibles and Testaments. For the 
last year, there have been printed at the Depository, or are now 
im the press, 81,000 Bibles and Testaments, in English, Spanish 
and French. ‘This number, added to the 451,902 mentioned in 
the 9th Report, makes 532,902 Bibles and Testaments, or parts 
of the latter, printed from the Society’s stereotype plates, or 
otherwise obtained, for the ten years of its existence. The 
plates for a pocket Bible are at length completed, and an edition 
of 2000 has heen put to press. 

During the year ending the ist of May 1826, 67,134 Bibles, 
&c. have been issued from the Depository. These with the 
372,913 issued in former years, make the whole from the first 
to be 440,047, exclusive of those issued by the Kentucky Bible 
Society printed from the Society’s plates, and of those procured 
by Auxiliary Societies from other quarters. The number issued 
in foreign languages, and especially in the Spanish, has this year 
been considerably increased. 

Fiftyfour Auxiliary Societies have been recognized during 
the past year, making in all, at present existing, 506. Agents 
have been successfully employed in Rhode Island, Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Georgia, and 
Massachusetts, for increasing this number still farther, and for 
collecting subscriptions, &&c. The sums received from the So- 


ciety’s different sources of income, amount for the year to 
$52,035 36. 


Massachusetts Bible Society. We learn from the annual report 
of the Executive Committee of this Society, that in the past 
year, there have been disttibuted from the Depository 1784 large 
and small Bibles and Testaments, and 1645 received ; that in 
comparison with the last and preceding years, there is a gradual 
decrease in the demand and distribution ; and that the distribu- 
tion has been made with evident beneficial consequences, in as 
strict an adherence as possible to the rules of the trustees, 

But ‘let it be recollected that this is but one of more than five 
thousand Bible societies now in operation—of which the British 
alone at the annual meeting in 1825, had distributed more than 
four million copies, (in part or in whole in 140 different lan- 
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guages,) which is at the rate of more than 500 a day; and we 
shall feel that the predicted time is approaching when the knowl- 
edge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters do the sea, 
and shall be stimulated to do our part towards the glorious con- 
summation.’ 

The Evangelical Missionary Society of Massachusetts. The 
Trustees of this Society, in their annual report, read May 31, 
1826, say, that since the last annual meeting, the same course 
has been pursued, in the employment of Missionaries and in 
aiding destitute and poor parishes, as for several years past ; 
that the Missionaries before employed, have been retained in 
the service of the Society ; that several ordained ministers, 
whose parishes are small and poor, have received aid from its 
funds as heretofore ; that the Society in Brooklyn, Con. which 
has been animated and aided by the Society’s bounty, during a 
period of peculiar difficulty, no longer needs its assistance ; that 
$100 were allowed last year to the Society in Amherst, N. H. 
and $30 more to hire preaching, needed in consequence of the 
sickness of its pastor ; that the situation of Hadley, Bernards- 
ton, Montague, Leverett, Heath, Layden, and Pelham in this 
state, and of Vernon in Vermont, is similar to that of last year ; 
that two gentlemen, the moiety of whose compensation, ($185) 
is paid by this society, have been employed in those places ; 
that the account of their labors is encouraging, the people in- 
quiring and attentive, a large portion of whom in that section of 
the country call for christian sympathy ; that in Franklin county, 
the demand for liberal preachers is such as to require another 
Missionary, or the extension of the services of the gentlemen 
already employed there ; that grants have been made to socie- 
ties in Amesbury and Chelmsford, to that in N. Bridgewater, 
and for preaching in Lancaster, N. H. and in Norridgewock in 
Maine ; that the Committee last year employed a gentleman to 
travel in New York and Pennsylvania, to learn the religious 
state of the people there ; that in Maine, besides Norridgewock, 
five other societies, in Bangor, Dresden, Hallowell, Biddeford 
and Scarborough, have received pecuniary aid the last year, to 
the amount of $500 ; thaf this sum is to be increased for the 
next year; that the information received from these places, 
from some of them especially, is such as to show the need of 
assistance to be great, and that it is well bestowed. But, not- 
withstanding the praiseworthy objects of this society and the un- 
questionable good it has done and is doing,’ it has not received 
that degree of support it so well deserves. ‘It is with regret 
the Trustees have to state, that the receipts into the Treasury 
for the year past, are not so great as the two preceding years ; 
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and that they are less by about $120 than the expenditures 
and appropriations during the same time. ‘They have been able 
to meet this deficit, however, by the balance remaining in the 
Treasury a year ago, after paying all former appropriations. 
‘The funds of the Society on interest amount to $5085 ; the 
collections and subscriptions of the year past, including interest, 
to $1197 37; the appropriations and expenses, to $1316 73.’ 


The Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intemperance. 
Dr Bradford of Cambridge delivered at the anniversary of this 
society, on the Ist of June, an address, which all who heard it 
agree in pronouncing an interesting and instructive performance. 
But, although the community appears at the present moment to 
be more sensible of the necessity of taking measures in aid of 
its objects, than at any other period, this society itself and its 
operations have not inspired so wide an interest as might nat- 
urally be expected. We trust however, that this complaint will 
not be much longer a just one. Did it do no more than send 
forth its valuable afffiual addresses, it would have high claims 
upon our gratitude. When Dr Bradford’s address is published, 
we shall call the attention of our readers to the subject. 


At the Ministerial Conference in Berry Street, Dr Bancroft 
was reelected Moderator, and Rev. Mr Ware, Secretary. The 
address was delivered by Dr Ware of Cambridge, upon the duty 
of Unitarians in respect to Christianity in India. It is now in 
the press and will be published as a tract. On motion of Dr 
Tuckerman of Chelsea, it was unanimously resolved, ‘ that in the 
opinion ot the Conference the peculiar circumstances of India 
justify and require an effort in aid of the cause of Christianity 
in that country, and that the members use their individual exer- 
tions to promote this object.’ Two other resolutions were also 
passed ; viz. 

‘That this Conference do earnestly request every Unitarian 
minister to communicate to his people all the information he has 
or may obtain on this interesting subject, at such time and in 
such a manner, as he shall himself deem to be expedient. 

‘That any member of the Conference, who shall raise from 
his people or otherwise, any funds in support of Christianity in 
India, be requested to forward them to the Treasurer of the 
‘“‘ Society for obtaining Information concerning the State of Re- 
ligion in India,”’ to be applied according to the discretion of that 
Society.’ 

The American Unitarian Association. Its first anniver- 
sary was celebrated in Boston on the 30th of May. After the 
meeting had been opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Bancroft, 
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the President, an abstract of the Treasurer’s report was read, 
from which it appeared that the ‘ whole amount received to May 
30, 1826, was $1812 17; the amount disbursed $885 20; leav- 
ing in the Treasury $926 97. Of the receipts $786 were from 
annual subscribers ; $127 50 were received as donations, and 
$870 were the payments of life subscriptions, chiefly for clergy- 
men made life members by ladies of their societies. The ex- 
penditures were for printing, $259 54; Rev. Mr Kay, as mission- 
ary in Penn. $100; a church in Harrisburg, Penn. $100; an 
agent on a journey through some parts of New England, $115 44; 
an agent now on a tour through the Western States, &c, &c. 
$310 22.” 

The Secretary next read the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee, which gave a full account of the rise, measures, success and 
prospects of the Association. As it is to be published as a tract, 
we forbear saying any thing more of it at present, with the de- 
sign of hereafter bringing it, together with the other tracts of 
the Association, distinctly before our readef® The tracts print- 
ed last year are four in number, of which 17,000 copies have 
been published. Another, and a very valuable one, has since 
appeared. The report closed with recommending the three 
following resolutions ;— 

‘1. "Phat the proposal to form a union with other Societies 
having similar objects, receives the approbation and concurrence 
of this Association. 

‘2. That it is considered highly desirable that, as far as prac- 
ticable, Auxiliaries be formed to the Association in every Unita- 
rian congregation. 

‘3. That this Association views with high gratification the 
prospect which is opened of a more extended mutual acquaint- 
ance and cooperation among Unitarian christians throughout the 
world.’ 

The first of these resolutions had particular reference, we be- 
lieve, to the Evangelical Missionary Society, the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Piety and Charity, and the 
Publishing Fund. In the accounts of their annual meetings, we 
are told that the two first named Societies have taken the pro- 
posal into consideration and are to act upon it next year. 

Upon the reading of the resolutions from the chair, the meet- 
ing was addressed by Hon. Judge Story, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents. He maintained, with great force, the necessity and utility 
of religious associations both for disseminating truth and for 
selfdefence. These points were supported by arguments drawn 
from the history of Unitarianism in particular, from the early 
ages of Christianity to the present time. But, in the estimation 
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of Judge Story, this particular Association had its highest claim 
to favor, not as a powerful means of diffusing a certain set of reli- 
gious opinions, but as an instrument for maintaining the rights 
of conscience, freedom of inquiry, and the common principles of 
Protestantism. 

Upon a call from the Secretary, the meeting was also address- 
ed by Mr Sultonstall of Salem, who represented the necessity 
and advantages of association, cooperation and sympathy among 
Unitarians above all others; by Dr. Nichols of Portland, who 
made an eloquent appeal, in behalf of Christianity in India, 
where she had been misrepresented, and whence she called upon 
us to redeem her character ; and by Rev. Mr Colman of Salem, 
who thought this Association would be a powerful check upon 
the increase of infidelity, a barrier against the encroachments of 
spiritual tyranny, and a means of paralyzing the efforts of per- 
secution. 

T he resolutions were unanimously adopted, and a vote of thanks 
passed to the Executive Committee, which, in behalf of that 
committee, were reciprocated by the Secretary, Rev. Mr Gan- 
nett, and the meeting adjourned till the next day for the choice 
of officers. At the adjourned meeting, the officers of the last 
year were re-elected, and the number of Vice Presidents com- 
pleted. 


Unitarian Christianity in India. On Sunday evening the 7th 
of May, a meeting of persons interested in this subject was held 
at the Vestry in Berry Street. It was addressed by several gen- 
tlemen, and the remarks and statements of one of them, Dr 
Tuckerman, the Secretary of the Society for Obtaining Informa- 
tion respecting the State of Religion in India, have since been 
published in the Christian Register for May 13. We wish we 
had room and time to lay an abstract of them before our readers. 
On motion of Dr Tuckerman, however, it was unanimously re- 
solved that, ‘ It is expedient, that means should now be devised 
by us, and, as soon as may be, carried into execution, for the 
advancement of Christianity in India.’ The same gentleman 
made inquiry whether ‘the scheme’* which is proposed by the 
Unitarian Committee of Calcutta, be the best that can be adopt- 
ed for this purpose ; or, shall other means be devised by us for 
the accomplishment of this object ?” A Committee was appointed 
to take this question into consideration and report on the 14th 
inst. at the Pantheon Hall, where all Unitarians interested in the 
subject were invited to attend. 

The adjourned meeting was a full one. Prayers were offered 
by Rev. Dr Ware of Cambridge, and the Committee just men- 


* See the last Number of the Christian Examiner, p. 16. 
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tioned, reported ‘ that upon examination of this ‘ scheme,’ it ap- 
pears to them that a more simple plan, as far at least as our 
agency is required for the attainment of this object, will be more 
readily received among us, and more easily executed ;” * * * and 
that in their belief, ‘the amount required of American Unitarians, 
—that is, $'7,500,—will more cheerfully be contributed as a gift 
than as a loan; and that a far more preferable mode of obtain- 
ing this amount will be, a widely extenced subscription, which 
will allow all who are interested in the object, to contribute to it 
according to their ability, than one which will comprehend only 
the comparatively small number, who can, or may be disposed 
to give largely to the cause. It is thought also, that while we 
have entire confidence in the integrity, and the judgment of the 
gentlemen, who are proposed in the scheme, as ‘ trustees for the 
appropriation of donations, and of the subscriptions of sharehold- 
ers,’ greater general satisfaction will be felt, if the subscribers to 
the fund among ourselves shall have a voice in the question as 
to the manner in which their funds shall be invested and applied. 
On these grounds, your Committee would propose the following 
resolutions, viz. 

‘1. That funds be forthwith raised, by subscription, for the 
purpose of promoting Christianity in India. 

‘2. That a Committee be now appointed to obtain subscriptions 
for this fund, who shall be authorized to call a meeting of the 
subscribers, to determine upon the method of its investment and 
appropriation.’ 

An animated discussion ensued, which evinced the deep inte- 
rest of the speakers and the assembly in the subject, the general 
respect and confidence felt in regard to.Mr Adam and his asso- 
ciates, and a determination to take active measures for their aid. 
We would gladly publish the minutes of this discussion, which 
we have before us; but we must again regret our want of room. 
The resolutions were unanimously adopted and a committee, con- 
sisting of the several ministers, and one layman from each of the 
Unitarian societies of Boston, was appointed for carrying them 
into effect. ‘They have not yet reported their success. 
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Died in Boston, on the 17th of April last, Miss Harriet Oris, daugh- 
ter of the late Alyne Otis, Esq 

The character of this lady is one, upon which all who knew any thing 
of her will long delight to dwell. It is a character, which, even if roughly 
sketched, and exhibited in any of the attitudes in which it may be contem- 
plated, we are persuaded will not be unwelcome to our readers ; for there 
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was not a line in it, which every christian parent would not wish to see in 
the character of his daughter ; nor one, which every young lady should 
not most earnestly desire may also be in her own. 

We are aware, indeed, and would not forget while we are indulging this 
recollection of one whom we have greatly loved, that no one thought less 
of notoriety than she did; and that no one would more inssiontiaie have 
shrunk back from the gaze of public observation. But without offence to 
the living or the dead, we may devote a page or two of our work to a 
record of her great worth ; both that we may ourselves occasionally turn 
our eye to it, as we would to the profile of one who has been much en- 
deared to us, and who has gone, and that others who may chance to 
glance at it, may perceive what they ought to be, and what they may be, 
as disciples of Jesus. 

There was in the character of this lady, a very rare combination of the 
qualities, which, even where they are singly possessed, are most admired 
and valued. She was in the first class of her sex among us, in all that con- 
stitutes mental superiority. Her mind was disciplined to the habit of pa- 
tient thinking, and she reasoned clearly, calmly, and strongly, on the sub- 
jects which engaged her attention. And her imagination, as free from 
excess and extravagance as this faculty can well be in any one, imparted 
even to her ordinary conversation, a charm, which the dullest could scarce- 
ly fail to feel and acknowledge. But she had also such simplicity, and 
singleness of feeling and of purpose, such unvaried sweetness of temper, 
such sensibility to all that concerned the joys and sorrows of those around 
her, and such untired readiness for every office of affection, that even little 
children, when first introduced to her, seemed almost immediately to feel 
that they had found a friend. Hers was indeed a character, at once 
of such vivacity, of such benevolence, and of such perfect truth, that every 
one, in intercourse with her, felt the security of perfect confidence, and 
obtained an excitement as nearly allied to virtue, as it was to happiness. 
Fitted, however, as she was by her natural talents, and by her acquirements, 
to adorn any station, she yet preferred the walks of the most modest and 
unobtrusive usefulness ; and, with an energy that retreated from no difficul- 
ty, and a zeal that was as calm as it was active, she sought and found her 
highest indulgences, in promoting the improvement and comfort of the 
destitute and wretched. The elements of her character were in truth 
the peculiar principles of christianity. She lived, as it seemed to those who 
knew her best, for all to whom she might be instrumental of imparting any 
good. But it was her delight, 


‘To seek out misery in its bashful paths, 
And do her utmost every wound to heal.’ 


It was impossible, therefore, that she should not have been widely known, 
and strange indeed would it have been, if she had not-also been widely 
loved amongst us. Yet so unostentatious and noiseless was her course, that 
the extent to which her influence was felt, was realized only by the sensa- 
tion that was occasioned by her death. And what a sensation was that 
which followed her death! We fear not contradiction when we say, that 
at least for some years past, the death of no unmarried lady in our city 
has caused so general a sorrow, as was felt and expressed at the death of 
Miss Otis. 

But the secret of that charm, which drew to her the hearts of all around 
her, was in excellences far higher than those either of intellect, or of fancy. 
There was in her a living principle of christian piety and of all christian 
duty, which seemed to have extended a controlling power over every facul- 
ty of her soul, and every action of her life. In her religious character, 
there was indeed nothing of parade; and yet she seemed never to have 
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forgotten, that she had taken on herself the obligations of a christian. Her 
piety was manifested, as occasions offered every day and hour for its mani- 
festation, in the thousand and nameless circumstances, which are constantly 
affecting temper, conversation, and conduct ; and they who knew her best, 
and have seen her in the greatest change and variety of circumstances, by 
which character is developed and proved, will — in doubt upon the 
question, by which of the characteristics of a christian she was most dis- 
tinguished. As a daughter, a sister, a friend, and a companion of equals, 
she was all that could be desired in woman. But it was to religion, as a 
vital principle in her heart, that we are to ascribe her ceaseless activity, 
the uniform and beautiful cheerfulness of her mind, her readiness for 
7 service in which she might minister to the gratification or to the 
good of others, and her apparent utter freedom from every selfish interest 
and feeling. Yes, Miss Otis was, most emphatically, a christian ; and 
the Prt sorrow which was felt, and expressed at her death, was a tri- 
bute paid less to an individual, than to our religion. To a remarkable 
extent, as we think, the purposes of christianity were accomplished in her. 
And yet, in truth, it effected nothing in her, which it will not also effect 
in every one, who is faithful to its principles and objects. 

Miss Otis went but occasionally into the circles of fashion. She 
had neither leisure for this dissipation of time, nor had she a taste for 
pleasures, which are not to be obtained but at an expense of those spirits, 
which are demanded for the infinitely higher interests of life. But she 
could be in the fashionable world, and yet not of that world. She had 
deliberately chosen for herself a sphere of action, a course of duties, with 
which frequent fashionable intercourse would have been utterly incom- 
patible. She had marked out, as her great objects, self-improvement, the 
greatest possible comfort of a revered mother and a beloved sister, the best 
contributions she could make to the happiness of the greatly endeared 
friends, with whom providence had immediately connected her, and the 
relief, as widely as it could be extended by her efforts, of the wants and 
sufferings of the poor. These were the objects of her daily cares and daily 
interests, and these were the sources of her daily pleasures. Her agenc 
in the House of Industry will not be forgotten, while that institution shall 
exist ; and long will she be considered there, as a model of what a manager 
of such an institution should be. And the Female Asylum feels in her loss, 
not only that of a Treasurer, who was deserving of entire confidence, but 
of a friend whose heart was in the cause of serving, and of blessing the 
orphan. In proportion as there are moral elements in a community, the 
influence of such a character will be felt in it. May all who knew, and 
toved her, be prompted by her example to go and do likewise ! 

The death of Miss Otis was most affectingly sudden. In the full vigor 
of her faculties, and in the hour of her greatest usefulness and enjoyment, 
she was attacked by the disease, which, in a very few days, brought her to 
the tomb. But, with her, as we doubt not, it is well. May God bring 
home to us, whom she has left to mourn, the lesson, Be ye also ready ! 
Sweet, modest, unassuming, and most exemplary woman, we bless God 
that we have known thee, nor is there a virtue which we have seen in thee, 
nor a principle of piety by which we have known thee to be actuated, in 
which we do not now rejoice, as a pledge of thine exaltation and hap- 
piness! May God raise up many among us, who shall be like thee, for 
the unutterable joy of their parents ; for the wider extension of the rich- 
est pleasures of friendship, for the best refinement of life, and for the 
accomplishment of his benevolent purposes towards the poor, the ignorant, 
and the wretched! And, where thou now art, with God, with Christ, and 
with holy spirits, may we also be, heirs in an inheritance, which will fill 
the measure of our desires, and be immortal! 





